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For the Companion. 
“WOLF! WOLF!” 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

“Hark!” said Laura; ‘‘wasn’t that a 
knock at the front door?” 

‘Tll go; Norah’s getting in the 
clothes.”” And out she sped into the 
hall, leaving her sister Maggie and her 
cousin Netty in the sitting-room on the 
qui vive. 

“Yes, she’s in,” the listening girls 
heard Laura say. ‘Walk in. Finda 
seat in this room, please, and I’ll call 
her.” 

The girls, Maggie and Netty, had 
their attention strained, the color grow- 
ing in their eager faces, as they won- 
dered to whom the pronoun “her,” 
which they had overheard, referred. 
Which of them had a call? “It may 
be for mother or grandma,”’ Maggie 
thought. 

Both girls looked eagerly into Laura’s 
face as she re-entered the sitting-room, 
her great blue eyes looking straight 
into Netty’s as she said, with a demure 
face, “Go into the parlor, Net.’ 

‘Who is it?” asked Netty, hastening 
to the mirror. But Laura had passed 
out of the room humming, “Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’’ 

Netty nervously adjusted her ribbons, 
and twitched her frizzes this way and. 
that, till grandma, who was in the room, 
laughed a low laugh, which had a good- 
natured sneer in it. 

“You needn't take the trouble to tum- 
ble up your hair any worse than it is,”’ 
she said; ‘‘it looks as if it hadn’t been 
combed for a week. When I was a 
girl, we used to go to the looking-glass 
to smooth our hair; now girls wear the glass 
out in trying to muss it up.” 

By this time Netty had left the room, and 
Maggie had gone tip-toeing into the hall after 
her, to ascertain, if possible, who the caller was. 

Maggie and Netty were very near the same 
age, which was fifteen, and (dear reader, you 
must never tell this,) they had between them a 
dozen boys,—young gentlemen, I mean,—whom 
they talked about from morning till night, and 
after night, grandma asserted; and she had a 
right to know, for her room joined theirs, and 
she seemed to make it her special business to 
ascertain what “those girls’’ were about. 

I presume that ‘‘those boys,’’ in turn, talked 
about ‘‘those girls.’’ 
to saunter by Mrs. Keith’s cottage an unreason- 
able number of times during each day, as though 

that humble street was the only promenade in 
the village, laughing and talking in a very ob- 
trusive way. You could know at once that they 
were aching to have somebody see them. 

“Do go to the window, girls, and let those 
boys know that you see them,” said Laura, on 
one occasion; ‘‘if you don’t, they’ll laugh them- 
selves into idiocy.” 

Maggie and Netty could never go out walking 
or shopping,—and they did both very often,— 
without being joined by four or five of these 
young gentlemen as an escort; and every eve- 
ning after tea, a dozen or less of these swains 
would collect on the corner opposite the Keith 
cottage, and “‘perform promiscuously,’’ as Lau- 
ra used to express it. 

Occasionally a fraction of the dozen would call 
on the two girls to plan a picnic, or an excursion 
of some sort. Naturally, then, Maggie and 
Netty, at Laura’s announcement, conjectured 
that one of the dozen admirers was waiting in 
the parlor. 

As has been explained, Netty, with alacrity, 
proceeded to that apartment, while Maggie wait- 
ed in the hall, anxious to know who had called, 
But she listened in vain to hear Netty cry out 
the name of Tom, or Ed, or Sam, or Fred, 


At all events, they used | 


“Tom’s not your intended, you know 
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Presently Netty was heard to exclaim, sotto 
voce, ‘Mean thing!’ and back she rushed 
| through the hall into the sitting-room, heedless 
|of Maggie’s inquiries. Maggie followed her, 
| and saw her catch hold of Laura, who was also 

back in the sitting-room, laughing to the full 
capacity of her vocal organs. Netty pounded the 
little thing soundly, while Maggie cheered the 
pounding, and grandma said, “Why, why, why!’ 

“Laura’s always doing that,’ Maggie said,— 
“always making believe that somebody’s come. 
She has fooled papa and mamma, and even 
grandma. I should think she’d get tired of that 
stale joke.” 

“Tis not stale as long as it fools folks,” said 
Laura. 

“You won’t fool me again, I promise you,” 
said Netty. 

“Perhaps not; but we shall see,” replied 
Laura, coldly. 

This little lady, though not a pronounced ven- 
triloquist, was remarkably good at imitating 
other people’s voices. One day she imitated 
the cracked voice of old lady Birchard, and 
grandma, hearing the tones, did not wait to be 
summoned, but gathered up her glasses, snuff- 
box and knitting, and hurried away to receive 
| her visitor. 
| For this piece of audacity Miss Laura was 
| locked in her room for the afternoon; but as 
| this room overlooked the ‘‘boys’ corner,’ her 
| captivity was relieved by watching from behind 
| the shutter their “promiscuous performances.”’ 
| And what didn’t those boysdo? They jumped, 
| they wrestled,—not with boyish abandon, but 
‘in a gentlemanly way,—they fenced with their 

canes, they flirted handkerchiefs, they stroked 
| their chins, they smoked, they lolled against the 
fence, hands in pockets and hats tilted, they 
| pulled down their vests, and tapped thetr boots, 
they talked loud, and laughed like bedlamites, 
| —that is, according to Laura’s report. 

In order to proceed with this story, I must, 
dear reader, commit to yot' another secret, 
| which you must keep in one of the rainbow’s 
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WOLF!” 


colors. Which? (This conundrum is not origi- 
nal with me, I regret to say.) 

Well, Netty, who had come out from the city 
to spend her school vacation at her aunt Keith’s, 
had met her fate in that humble village, I should 
say, if I were writing of a maiden seven or eight 
years older. 

She was “engaged’’—whatever that may mean 
with such girls—to one, at least, of those dozen 
admirers whom she and Maggie together num- 
bered,—to Tom something, I’ve forgotten the 
other name, for which I beg everybody’s pardon. 

Maggie thought it interesting and romantic 
for Net to be engaged. She was envious, ina 
vague way, of her cousin, yet, after all, was 
glad that she was not herself involved with any 
of the boys. She trembled for Netty, and often 
begged her either to break with Tom, or to con- 
fess the situation to some one. ‘‘Write to your 
mamma or papa,”’ urged Maggie. 

“No indeed, I won't,” replied Netty; “that 
would ruin my visit. Papa would come posting 
out here and take me home.” 

‘Well, let me tell my mother.” 

“No,” said Netty; ‘Aunt Jane conldn’t sym- 
pathize with me. She is too cold and calm to 
appreciate warm young love. I don’t think she 
really loves your father; she’s so calm and in- 
different towards him. You never see her face 
flush at the sound of his footsteps as mine does 
at Tom’s. When she waits on him at table, her 
hands are as steady as when she helps me. 
Dear me! I couldn’t hand Tom a cup of coffee 
without trembling and sloshing it half over.” 

For pity’s sake,’ said Maggie, “I can’t un- 
derstand what there is in that little whiffet to 
make you tremble.” 

“Tom isn’t any more of a whiffet than your 
splendid Ed,”’ said Netty, warmly. 

“Fd’s a half-head taller than Tom, and five 
months younger,”’ Maggie persisted. 

“Tt don’t care. I won’t hear Tom called a 
whiffet if he’s no larger than Tom Thumb. If 
you were engaged, Maggie, I wouldn’t wound 
your heart by calling your intended names.” 


he isn’t. You know you think he’s coun- 


twified. Your intended is some fine city 
chap. You're just fooling with Tom. 


“ «You thought to win a country heart 

For pastime, ere you went to town.’”” 
(Maggie sometimes read Tennyson.) 
“But you’re hurting Tom. Since he’s 
been engaged to you, he’s done nothing 
in the world but loaf around, trying to 
see you and to show off to you.” 

‘How you do talk!”’ said Netty. 

“I’m talking facts,’”’ Maggie insisted. 
“His mother says that for the last few 
weeks ‘he hasn’t earned his salt;’ that 
he used to help her splendidly; and she 
complains about his ruining his best 
clothes wearing them every day. I 
think if you don’t intend to be true to 
Tom, and to marry him when you’ra 
old enough, you ought to’’— 

At this point there was a knock at 
the front door. 

“There's that little wretch at her old 
trick again,’’ said Netty. ‘‘Never mind; 
I'll trick her this time.’”” 

They knew that Laura was in the hall 
dusting the hat-rack. Presently they 
heard a voice, coarser than hers, in- 
quiring if Miss Netty Bruce was in. 

“Just hear her; she can make her 
voice sound a good deal like Tom’s. 
She ought to know that [’d discover 
any counterfeit of his voice,—that it 
cannot be imitated.” 

Then Laura came in. 
the parlor,”’ she said. 

“Tell him I’m not at home,’’ Netty 
replied. 

“Really, Net, he is in there,’ Laura 
said, lowering her voice. 

‘What an actor she is!’’ thought Netty. 

“Go along,’ said Maggie, abetting Netty, 
“and tell him that Miss Bruce declines to re- 
ceive him.” 

“True as I live,’’ Laura declared, very ear- 
nestly and in a half-whisper, ‘‘Tom’s in the 
parlor, and wants to see you.”’ 

“Tell him that I shall not see him, and that I 
desire him to leave the house as soon as possi- 
ble, since I am expecting Knox Pratt every 
moment.,”’ 

“For goodnéss’ sake,”’ cried Laura, grown des- 
perate, “‘he’ll hear every word you say!” 





“Net, Tom’s in 


“T hope he will,’’ was all the reply. 

There were steps in the hall. The front door 
was opened and shut with a bang, while the 
girls all listened. ‘‘There now,’’ Laura cried, 
“the has heard you, and has gone off mad, and 
IT am glad, and I know not what will please 
him.”’ 

With exclamations of dismay, Netty and Mag- 
gie rushed into the hall in a hurly-burly way, 
and were soon at the lights peeping out. 

“There he goes,” said Maggie, ‘‘sure enough; 
he heard every word you said.”’ 

“O heavens!’’ Netty exclaimed, throwing up 
her hands and rolling back her eyes, getting 
ready to fall to the floor ina faint; but changing 
her mind, she opened the door and shrieked, 
“Tom, Tom, come back! Tom! Tom!’ run- 
ning down the steps and out to the gate, even 
out upon the sidewalk. 

But when, with severe dignity, Tom marched 
on and on, without one backward glance, she 
stopped calling, and stood watching the angry 
way in which the skirts of his coat flapped, till 
he turned the corner and was lost to her longing 
gaze, 

Then she turned and went into the house. In 
the hall she encountered Maggie, looking scared 
and worried, and grandma, laughing in a low, 
chuckling way, while Laura was trying to ap- 
pear demure, but could not quite repress her 
mirth. 
| “What are you going to do about it?’ Maggie 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











asked, when the two consins were alone to- 
gether. 

“Pm not going to do anything about it,” 
Netty replied, gauctly. . “1 don’t care a pin for 
the little whiffat a Ww Licliates both burst out 
laughing. , } 

That very afternoon there pen for Netty a 
large package frome Torn. ‘Shé opened it on the 
* table, spreading ott the contehts? “Phere avere 
some faded flowers, a lock of long, brown hair; 
a knot of pink ribbon; a kid glove; a pocket- 
handkerchief, with « sweet odor; four photo- 
graphs of Netty’s lovely face, and one of the 
back of her head, showing her long hair; several 
of her cards in different prints; a book-mark; 
and sixty-three dainty beginning with a 
choice assortment of endearing adjectives, some 
of which are not to be found in “Webster's Un- 
abridged.’”” 

Netty poked about among the contents for 
some time; then she pinned the pink ribbon on 
her hair, reunited the glove to its mate, picked 
out the photographs, threw the handkerchief 
into the wash, and then consigned all the rest to 
the kitchen stove, much to Norah's satisfaction, 
who had a kettle of tomato on the griddle hole, 
for which she wanted to secure one more boil-up 
for canning, and her fire was getting low. 

Then Netty went up to her drawers, and made 
up a package as large as the one above described, 
and not very unlike it. Instead of a knot of 
pink ribbon, the last contained one of Tom’s 
neckties, a pretty blue, for the want of which 
he had suffered some inconvenience, and for 
which his mother had often inquired. 

The next day Netty’s papa ran out from the 
city to take the lady home, for he had received 
a letter in grandma's tremulous writing, stating 
that Netty was conducting herself in a very silly 
way with some very silly boys, and that she 
ought to be with her mother, 


notes, 


or 
AN ARTIST’S INDEPENDENCE. 


James Northcote, an English artist, had lived 
80 long—his life extended from 1746 to 1831— 
that he became one of the institutions of Lon- 
don. His studio was for many years a2 common 
resort. People met there to hear him talk in his 
dry, cynical way, narrating traditions of art and 
personal reminiscences, or expressing his own 
opinions about men and topics of the day. 

Northeote’s habits were penurious, and he 
dressed carelessly. By pinching and screwing, 
he had saved more than £40,000,—a large for- 
tune in those days. 

His miserliness was well known, and gave oc- 
casion for many sarcasms. Somebody told Fu- 
seli, a brother-artist, that Northcote was going 
to keep a dog. 

“Northcote keep a dog!’’ exclaimed Fuseli; 
*“‘why, what will he feed on? He will have to 
eat his own flesh!”’ 

Something had occurred at the Royal Acad- 
emy to gratify Northcote. “Now,” said Fuseli, 
*‘he will go home, put more coals on the fire, 
aud almost draw the cork of his only bottle of 
wine,” 

Though Northcote was cynical and penurious, 
yet he was self-reliant and independent. An 
anecdote shows forth these qualities. 

William IV., then Duke of Clayence, on a cer- 
tain occasion was a visitor at Northcote’s studio, 
The loose gown in which the artist painted was 
made up of shreds and patches, and might have 
been half a century old. 

The duke, standing behind him as he painted, 
gently touched the collar of his gown. North- 
cote resented the act by suddenly turning and 
frowning. 

**You don’t devote much time to the toilet, I 
perceive,”’ said the royal visitor, touching the 
gray locks of the artist. 

“Sir, I never allow any one to take personal 
liberties with me,’’ instantly replied Northcote. 
“You are the first who ever presumed to do so, 
and I beg your Royal Highness to remember 
that Iam in my own house,” 

The artist resumed his paintings. The prince 
stood silent for a2 moment, then went away. 
The royal carriage, however, had not arrived, 
and rain was falling, so he returned, borrowed 
an umbrella and departed. The next day, as 

Northcote was alone in his studio, in walked the 
prince. 

“Mr. Northeote,”’ he said, “Iam come to re- 
turn the umbrella. I brought it myself that I 
might have an opportunity of saying that yes- 
terday I thoughtlessly took an unbecoming lib- 
erty with you, which you properly resented. I 
really am angry with myself, and hope you will 
forgive me, and think no more about it.”’ 

“And what did you say?’ asked a friend to 
whom the painter told the incident. 

“Say! What could I say? [only bowed; he 








have sacrificed my life for him. 
is worthy to be a king.” 

The self-reliance of the artist, and his self- 
respect, too sturdy to toady to royalty, are set 


Such a prince 


’forth py this anecdote. 


Northcote at one time was a pupil of Sir 
Joshua Reytiolds, The Prince of Wales, after- 
wyrds George IV., met the pupil and was pleased 
with him. 

“What do you know of his Royal Highness?’’ 
asked Sir Joshua. 

“Nothing,” answered Northcote. 

“Nothing, sir! Why, he says he knows you 
very well.’”’ 
“Pooh!” 


bray!” 


said Northcote; “that is only his 
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EMPEROR AND THE 
SMITH. 
It chanced upon a holiday, 
As fell the misty shades of night, 
rhrough a small town, with streamers gay, 
A carriage dragged in sorry plight; 


THE BLACK- 










teached smithy’s shop with toilsome pace, 

And there the jaded horses stopped ; 
Then quick a ely, anxious face 

From out the ‘phaeton- -window popped! 


“Ilo, blacksmith! We your service crave.” 
“1’m sorry, sire,” the man re ees 
“But, were it the king’s life to « 
Men scarce would work at nd t ule-tide. 


saa do not mind so much, myself, 
But e’en my bellow $-lad ee gone; 
Nor could the tempting gleam of pelf 
ilis place supply before the morn. 
“T’ve been a youth, and can again 
Act the boy’s part, if need requires; 
Come, driver, bring the riven chain, 
We'll wake the forge’s slumb’, ring fires!" 
The smith protested ’gainst the plea, 
But such a look of stern command 
Swept o’er the master’s brow, that he 
Though frowning, took the ‘work in hand. 
The stranger waved his Jehu off; 
His manner had a courtly charm, 
Yet sparks shot up to blackened roof,— 
The bellows puffed beneath his arm! 
Frowns melted from the blacksmith’s face, 
With swift dispatch he, ape ru toiled; 
And still the noble kept his place, 
Though soot his jewelled — soiled! 
‘The task soon o’er,—his sleeves rolled down,— 
A pearl-fringed purse the stranger drew, 
And taking out a golden crown, 
lle, smiling, said, “*Accept your due. 
“No change give back, good man, I pray,”— 
‘The smith’s broad face illumed with joy— 
“For you'll admit, not ev’ry day 
Does emperor act as bellows-boy !"” 
G. B. GRIFFITH. 
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MY FIRST SWIM. 

By George L. Austin. 
If I were to live my life over again, I would 
certainly learn to swim in boyhood. But I 
should ask the advice of my elders before taking 
my first lesson. 
Almost every boy desires to practise this 
manly art, which may be of service in some 
emergency of danger. But boys who have lov- 
ing fathers and mothers often find that their 
first splash in the river or the mill-pond is 
made against the protest, if not against the com- 
mands, of their parents. No one can greatly 
blame parents for being frightened at the idea 
of their boys incurring the risk of drowning; 
nor, on the other hand, do I wholly blame the 
boys for thinking themselves able to take care 
of themselves while in the water. 

I think the fault rests with both parents and 
boys. Manly boys always desire to learn to 
swim. Such a desire on their part is neither 
absurd nor rash, Parents ought to aid in grati- 
fying it, either by acting themselves as teachers, 
or by securing them proper instruction and 
guardianship. 

As I was once standing on the shore of the 
beautiful Lake Como, my attention was called 
to a French nobleman, who, with his two sons, 


little distance. 


leaped into the water. 


follow. 


and bolder, 


into the boat. 


to swim. 

‘None too young,” he replied. 
first trial, and they do well. 
as they grow older. 


alone, That's bad, very bad!” 
that every father, if he knew how to swim 
ought to follow his example. 





[could at that moment 


might see what I felt. 





both quite young, was in a boat anchored out a 


The gentleman removed all his clothes, with 
the exception of a light bathing suit which he 
wore under them, disrobed his boys, and then 
The boys were told to 


father instructed first one and then the other. I 
watched them for nearly half an hour, timid and 
cautious at first, but steadily striking out bolder 
until at length they seemed to have 
learned the knack of the art, and were lifted 


IT ventured to say to the nobleman, as he 
landed, that his boys were very young to learn 


“This is their 
They will do better 
I go with them, for boys 
should be taught, and not permitted to learn 
He declared 


This incident recalled my first experience in 


the water. When I was ten years of age, I at- 
tended a district school, and one of my mates 
was Frank Judson. The school was some dis- 
tance from our house, and the noon recess only 
an hour long. I was, therefore, in the habit of 
“taking’’ my dinner, as the phrase was, and 
Frank did the same. We used to open our bas- 
kets and share luncheons under the shadow of 
an old butternut tree standing in one corner of 
the yard. 
You would have laughed, I think, to have 
seen us lunching together, our feet keeping time 
with our jaws, and our tongues running ahead 
of our thoughts. Glorious days they were of 
ham-sandwiches and plum-pudding! No wine 
that was ever poured from a glass, had half of 
the richness and cooling flavor of the tin cupful 
of water that closed our repast. 
One day in June we were lunching under the 
shade tree, when Frank suddenly said,— 
‘“‘Let’s go over to the creek after school. The 
water must be just warm enough for swim- 
ming.”’ 
“TI can’t swim,’’ L answered, “‘but I’m sure I 
could learn.”’ 
“Of course you can learn. It’s the easiest 
thing in the world. You've only to strike out 
this way and that way, and keep your head up, 
and don’t get frightened, and, and’’— 
“I know that, but”— 
“But what?’ 
“T don’t dare to try. Father has always said 
that I mustn’t go into the water, and I should 
‘catch it’ if he knew that I had disobeyed him.” 
“But if you’re ever going to learn, it’s time to 
begin. I learned to swim two years ago. Any- 
how, if you won't go, I'll ask somebody else.”’ 
1 liked Frank very much, and was a little jeal- 
ous of his company. The thought of his asking 
some other boy made me more eager to go with 
him. 
“Is Duck Creek very deep?’ I asked. 
“No; though it’s deep enough to drown a fel- 
low if he isn’t careful, Come, won't you go?” 
“T don’t know.”’ 
The bell rang just then, and we went into the 
school-room, 
Through the whole afternoon, the desire to 
learn to swim possessed my mind, and when 
Frank and I were together again, I said,— 
‘Are you going over to the creek?” 
“Yes; are you?” 
“Tea,” 
Iknew that this was wrong. I was doing 
what I ought not to do,—consciously yielding to 
temptation. 
After walking about a mile and a quarter, we 
reached the creek. We crept down through the 
bushes that fringed its banks, and skirted along 
until we came to a bit of rocky earth projecting 
into the water, as if on purpose to afford a good 
diving-place. 
The water was so clear that we could see the 
pebbly bottom, and I was eager to jump into its 
slow-moving current. 
We undressed, and my friend led the way by 
diving in head-foremost. He made a few move- 
ments in the water, explaining every one of 
them. I looked on, a most receptive pupil, but 
was afraid to leap into the deep water. I said I 
would try to learn from the opposite bank. 
“Pshaw! you can only wade in shallow water. 
You can learn to swim a great deal quicker in 
deep water. Why, you'd touch bottom the first 
thing, and wouldn’t have the courage to get off 
your feet. 
“But I shall sink if I jump where you did.” 
“Of course you will. But you must takea 


enough. 
hands and feet, like this, you know. 
easy enoxgh when you get the hang of it.’’ 


him into the water. Keeping my mouth shut, 


The father was an excellent swimmer. The | surface. 
boys had never before been in deep water. The “Now strike out!’ cried Frank. “Don’t 


splash, don’t sputter so! There, that’s 


ahead!’’ 

Wasn’t I happy? 
been more so, It was a success. 
the secret of the art at the first trial. 

But the end was not yet. 


left side. 
the “‘cramp,’”’ of which I had heard? 
going down. 


’ 
into my mouth. 





full breath before you leap, and keep your 
mouth shut; then you’ll come up again quick 
Then’s the time for you to use your 
It will be 


Persuaded by Frank’s words, and following 
his advice, I took a full breath, and followed 


in a second after touching bottom, I was at the 


it,—go 


A live fish couldn’t have 
I had learned 


My friend was a 
little distance ahead of me, and I was half that 
distance from the rocky slope from which we 
had dived. Suddenly I felt a sharp pang in my 
It crept up to my shoulder, and in- 
stantly my arm seemed paralyzed. Was this 


I cried out for help, feeling sure that I was 
My feet almost touched bottom. 
Every time I tried to shout, the water rushed 
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when I came to my senses, I was lying on the 
bank of the creek with my head thrown back, 
and Frank and an old German were bendiny 
over me. 

The danger was over; I was saved; but I was 
very sick, and my head throbbed as if it would 
burst, 

Irode home, after having loosely put on my 
clothes, my companion going with me. 1 felt 
better when I had been in my room a litte 
while, and then [ bathed my face and brushed 
my hair, so that I might appear as usual at the 
tea-table. 

No one in the house knew of the danger I had 
been in, and I intended it should remain a se- 
cret; but as we were rising from the table, my 
father, a quiet man, who always did things ina 
quiet way, remarked to me,— 

‘‘And so you’ve been trying the water to-day. 
Well, how did it suit you?” 

I did not dare to look in his face, for I read 
anger as well as grief in his voice. ‘To my guilt 
I added insolence, by asking,— 

*“Who told you [’d been in the water?” 
“Whom do you suppose?’ was the stern re- 
sponse. 

I knew who it was, and determined he should 
suffer for it. I had a whipping that night, and 
such a whipping! I shall never forget it. 

When I went to bed, I did not know whom | 
loathed the most, my generous father, or my 
open-mouthed schoolmate. 

The next day, before the school-hour, I gave 
Frank a piece of my mind. I was younger than 
he, but stronger, and offered to fight him at any 
time he might name. 

Iecalled him mean, told him that he had no 
business to tell my father, and that, in return 
for his tattling, I would as soon keep company 
with a viper as with him. 

“Perhaps if you realized who saved your life, 
you wouldn’t talk in this way. I tried to apolo- 
gize for you to your father, and this is all the 
thanks I get for it. Very well, I neither want 


| your friendship nor your company.’ 


We went into the schoolroom and came out of 
it, day after day, till the summer vacation came, 
when each of us strapped up our books, and 
said good-by all round. At the broad gate, 
Frank and I met by chance. One of us would 
willingly have ‘“‘made up,” but the other was 
still stubborn. 

I had not the manliness to say to him, ‘Let's 
be friends again!” 

We passed out of the yard, looked each other 
in the face, and parted for the last time. The 
parting was soon forgotten. Vacation days are 
happy days to school-boys. September came. 
One morning the newspapers brought the tid- 
ings of an awful disaster on Lake Michigan. 
The steamer ‘‘Zac la Belle’? had burned to the 
water’s edge, while on her way to Chicago, and 
a large number of lives had been lost. 

Later papers confirmed the sad intelligence, 
and gave fuller details. They told how many 
of the passengers perished, either by drowning 
or being burnt alive; of the marvellous escapes, 
and of the heroic conduct, both of the lost and 
saved. 

Sad as was this catastrophe, far sadder to me 
was the concluding part of the narrative. These 
are the few words which told all I cared to 
know, and which are still impressed on my 
memory: 

“Survivors speak with great praise of the heroic 
conduct of a youth named Frank Judson, who per- 
ished in the attempt to save a lady passenger. 
Young Judson and his father were on their way 
home from Michigan, avd both were, unfortunately, 
among the victims of the disaster.”’ 

My schoolmate had perished nobly, and he 
had no sadder mourner than was I. You will be- 
lieve me when [ tell you that I have never ceased 
to regret that I did not clasp his hand in the 
school-house yard, and say, “Come, let us be 
friends!” 

DAVID’S MUSIC PARTY. 

David Turton was an English flannel-weaver, and 
before the advent of the modern factory, worked at 
the loom in his own house. But music was his great 
delight. He wasa good singer, played well on the 
violoncello, composed chants and psalm tunes, and 
trained church choirs. Musical people often invited 
David to their houses, for he was a great favorite, 
on account of his knowledge of music and his sim- 
ple goodness. The following characteristic account 
he gives in broad Yorkshire of bis own behavior at 
the party: ; 

“I went t’other day,” he said, “to a gre-at meusic 
do at ow’d Mr. Mande’s, at ’Affield, ’All, Nab! 
when I gat theare, a smart-looking chap o’ a waite! 
telled me I was to goa into t’ parlour. 

“Soa I follows efter him down a long passages 
till we commed to a big oppen place like, and then 
he oppens a doo-ar, and says to me, ‘Cum in!’ 

“Soa I walks in, and theare I seed t’ place were 
right full o’ quality, and Mr, Maude comes to me 
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©Now, David, haw are ye?’ 
“Middlin’,’ says I, ‘thenk ye.’ 

“Soa then there comes a smart chap wi’ a trayful 
of cups 0’ tea, and he says to me, ‘Will ye hev sum ?” 

**Thenk ye,’ says I, ‘I’m none particular.’ 

«¢Why, then, help yer sen,’ says he. 

“Soa lI taks a cup i’ my hand, and then says he, 
‘Weant ye hev sum sugar and cre-am ?’ 

«Aye, for sure,’ says I; soa I sugars and creams 
it, and then there cumes another chap wi’ a trayful 
of bre-ad and butter, and cakes like. 

“Says he, ‘Will ye hev sum?’ 

**T don’t mind if I do,’ says I. 

« «Well, then,’ says he, ‘tak sum wi’ thy fingers.’ 

«Soa I holds t’ cup and t’ saweer i’ one hand, and 
taks a piece of spice-cake i* t’ other. 

« ‘Now, then,’ thinks I, ‘how am I ever to sup my 
te-a? I can’t team (pour) it out into  sawcer, for 
boath my hands is fast.’ But all at once Iseesa 
plan o° doin’ it. 

“I thowt I could hold t’ cake i’ my mouth while I 
teamed (poured) t’ te-a into t’ sawcer, and then claps 
th’ cup on a ehair while I supped my te-a. 

“But bless ye, t’ cake war so varry short (crum- 
bling), that it brake off i? my mouth, and tum’led 
on to t’ floor, and I were in a bonny tak-ing. 

“Howsomever, I clapt t’ cup and t’ sawcer out t” 
chair, aud kneeled me down on t’ floor, and sammed 
(picked) it all up as weel as I could, and then I sups 
up my te-a as sharp as I could, and gave t’ cup and 
t’ saweer to t’ chap who cumed round again wi’ his 
tray. 

«Will ye hev some more?’ says he. 

‘Noa,’ says I, ‘noa more, thenk ye.’ For I thowt 
to mysen I had made mangrums (antics) enough, 
and all t’ quality ’at war theare mun ha’ thowt me 
a hawhard owd chap. 

“Weel, when te-a were finish’d, we gat to t’ 
meusic, an’ then I promise ye I war all reet, an’ a 
rare do we had on it.” 


4. 
o- 





For the Companion. 


TIT FOR FAP; 
Or, How the Comanches Paid Us. 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 

«°*Twon’t do ter go no nigher,’”’ said Joe. 

“We're near enough to see that they're beauties, 
even at this distance,” was my reply. 

“Yas, they be kind ev putty, that’s a fact,’ was 
the response. “They’re mighty skeery, though. A 
feller can’t git nigher’n a mile from ‘em, no time, 
‘cause they've got ther most powerful eyesight ev 
any critter ou the plains, do b’leve. Yer can’t git 
no nigher, I tell yer,’ continued Joe, as I attempted 
to quietly urge my horse forward. 

“T mean to try it, any way,” said I, dismounting. 
“I'm going to picket my horse at the mouth of this 
ravine, and see how near I can get to them on foot. 
Will you come with me?” 

“Of course I will, but *twon’t do no good. They'll 
see us or smell us afore we kin git within rifle-shot 
on’em. Seeif they don’t,” replied Joe, dismount- 
ing and carefully picketing his horse. 

Joe Davis was an old Texan ranger; one of Jack 
Hays’s pets, at a time when the word was a synonym 
of bravery and daring. 

During one of my visits to Austin, I had become 
acquainted*with Joe, and took a great fancy to the 
frank, generous nature of the man, as well as to 
his unsophisticated honesty. When, therefore, a 
few weeks later, I determined to pay a visit to my 
friend Col. Kiuney, at Corpus Christi (upon the 
coast), Joe was the man I employed to accompany 
and guide me. 

We had been three days on the route, and on the 
morning of the fourth suddenly came in sight of a 
herd of wild horses, quietly feeding upon the plains 
at the distance of nearly a mile from us. 

There was a great number in the drove; some 
of them milk-white, some black, others a cream 
color. The movements of the entire herd were 
controlled by a powerful iron-gray stallion, whose 
long mane and tail almost swept the ground in their 
wild luxuriance, 

It was this sight that had attracted our attention 
and caused the conversation recorded in the open- 
ing of this sketch. 

As we cautiously made our way through the dense 
growth of young plum trees, scarcely six feet high, 
that filled the bottom of the ravine, the thickly- 
matted branches, fairly weighed down with their 
load of luscious ripe fruit, so impeded our steps that 
Joe said,— 

“It's well we left our hosses back thar, ‘cause we 
never’d ’a’ got ’em through this snarl ev plum 
trees. Wecan’t do much without ’em, though. If 
we wuz Injuns, now, we shouldn’t need ’em. I tell 
yer it’s wath bein’ a prisoner a month with ’em, jest 
ter see how ju-deciously a Comanche er-foot’ll han- 
dle one ev them fellers. Thar aint no white man, 
or greaser, either, for that matter, that kin manage 
a wild hoss like a Injun.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Joe, that a Comanche 
handles a wild horse while on foot?” I inquired, 
with a smile of incredulity. 

“Sartingly I do,’ was the reply. 

“And you've seen them do it?” I queried, gravely, 
for I doubted the statement. 

“I've seen ’em do it,” replied Joe, with equal 
gravity. Two year ago this fall I was down on the 
Nueces, on ascout. One night”— 

Stopping suddenly, he laid his fore-finger upon 
his lips for the purpose of enjoining silence, while 
he peered cautiously through the bushes before him. 

In a short time he turned, and in a whisper said,— 

“You'll hev achance ter see how they do it for 
yerself pretty soon, I reckon,” 


“What do you mean, Joe?” I asked. 

“Thar’s a couple ev varmints a-sneakin’ up on 
ther wind’ard side ev them hosses, or my name aint 
Joe Davis. Can’t you see ’em?”’ 

Ilooked. The herd was in full sight, and at the 
distance of a few hundred feet. I could plainly see 
two mounted Indians, sheltered by the line of bluffs 
upon our right, stealing cautiously towards their 
prey. 

“But they're mounted, Joe,” I said. 

“Sh-sh-sh! You just wait ’n see,” was the whis- 
pered reply. 

The Indians, who were fine, stalwart fellows, en- 
tirely naked, save their breech-cloths and moccasins, 
were mounted upon small but very powerful horses, 
that bore every appearance of possessing great 
speed. Upon their left arms hung stout rawhide 
lassos, neatly coiled, leaving the right hand free to 
control their animals, which were guided by a hair 
rope, noosed about the lower jaw. 

Waiting untila favorable opportunity, they quiet- 
ly dropped upon the sides of their animals, and urg- 
ing them to the top of their speed, dashed in among 
the herd. So suddenly and expeditiously had this 
movement been executed, that the herd for an in- 
stant scarcely comprehended the situation. 

Taking advantage of this, the Comanches instant- 
ly drew themselves upright, swiftly casting their 
lassos about the necks of two of the horses, then, 
like a flash, threw themselves upon the ground, and, 
running as fast as possible, gradually and carefully 
“paid out” the lasso through their hands, until, to 
use a frontier phrase, the animals were “choked 
down,” and fell to the ground. 

They then slowly advanced towards the breathless 
victims, keeping a tight hold of the lasso until near 
enough to securely tie the fore feet together with a 
hair rope; then, fixing a noose about the lower jaw, 
the lassos were loosened. The animals, recovering 
their breath, bounded to their feet and commenced 
rearing and plunging in the most furious manner. 

The noose about the jaw held them firmly, how- 
ever, and enabled the Indians to carefully advance 
until they could blind the struggling creatures’ eyes. 
In a little while their struggles ceased, and the cap- 
tors, approaching, gently breathed into the nostrils 
of the now thoroughly cowed animals. 

As the Comanches were yet a long distance from 
us, Icasually remarked,— — 

“I'd like that chestnut mare that the big Indian 
rode, Joe.” 

“Let’s go for both of ’em,”* replied Joe, fingering 
the lock of his rifle in an impatient, nervous man- 
ner. 

“Do you suppose we could get away with them ?”’ 
I asked, hesitatingly. 

“Of course we kin. The varmints haint got no 
werpins, er nothin’ ter foller us with,” was the reply. 
“Come on!’ And with that, Joe bounded forward, 
rifle in hand, 

Nothing remained for me now but to follow suit, 
and this I did as rapidly as possible. 

We soon reached the well-trained animals, and 
were upon their backs before we were discovered 
by the Comanches, who instantly stopped in amaze- 
ment at the sight of us. 

“Tit for tat, old chaps!’ chuckled Joe. “You'd 
‘a’ hooked our’n, quicker’n a flash, so here goes!” 
And away we rode towards the spot where we had 
left our own, which we mounted, and leading our 
prizes behind us, hurriedly continued our journey. 

We deemed it advisable to keep a sharp lookout 
during the day; but evening closed in without our 
discovering any sign of pursuit. Concluding that 
we had fairly outwitted the Comanches, we pro- 
ceeded to encamp, enjoying a hearty laugh at their 
expense. Nevertheless we thought it best to make a 
dry camp that night, building no fire, lest the signal 
of the smoke might attract undue attention. 

An inspection of our capture proved to us that we 
were the owners of two splendid horses. True, they 
were small, but they were powerful animals, with 
bright, prominent eyes, sharp nostrils, small feet, 
delicate legs, and long silky manes and tails; in 
fact, they were perfect little beauties, as docile and 
kind as any one might wish to own. 

Carefully picketing them near our own, Joe and I 
were soon sound asleep. 

It was just daybrefdk when I awoke. My first 
thought was of my mare. I went out again to ad- 
mire her; but she was gone, and not only her, but 
all the animals as well! 

I awoke Joe, and after a thorongh search, we con- 
cluded that they had indeed departed. 

“How do you suppose they got away, Joe?” I in- 
quired, as we slowly made our way back to camp, 
feeling somewhat chagrined. 

“Got away!” repeated Joe, casting upon mea look 
of lofty contempt. ‘Why, them sneakin’, thievin’, 
cowardly varmints of Comanches hev stole ‘em 
agin. Yer see they knowed they couldn’t do nothin’ 
side ev our rifles, so they follered us, and stole ’em 
back agin, and our own “long with ’em. I jest wish 
Icould git sight at ’em,—the mean, sneakin’ var- 
mints!’ 

“Tit for tat, yon know, Joe,” said I, laughing; 
“that’s what you said yesterday. But what are we to 
do now?” 

“Do! Why, shoulder our saddles and huff it 
down ter Corpus; thar aint nothin’ else fo do,”’ was 
the reply. 

“How far is it, Joe?” 

“Risin’ of a hundred miles; and we may as well 
be a-startin’ too,” answered he, hoisting his saddle 
to his shoulder. 

We started, and long before we reached Corpus 
Christi, I had determined never to steal another 
{ horse. When, foot-sore and weary, we reached the 





laughed and said, “Tit for tat, my boys. 
even thing.” 
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A DAY IN CONGRESS. 
In the House of Representatives. 


jects, and there is nothing in it more attractive than 


lature meets. 

To-day we propose to visit the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which meets in a beautiful hall at the 
extreme southern end of the Capitol. 


Before the House is called to order, visitors are 
admitted to the hall. As we wish to secure good 
places to witness the session to-day, we will merely 
peep in, and then make for the gallery. We shall 
see just as well from there as we could if we were 
on the floor of the hall itself, and perhaps better. 

Passing up the magnificent flight of white marble 
stairs, and through the fine corridor, with richly- 
decorated walls, which surrounds entirely the Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall, we come to one of the doors that 
will admit us to the gallery. Fortunately we are 
early enough to secure a seat in the front row, and 
in a position which gives us a fair view of the whole 
House. 

A few members are in their seats already, and 
others are entering the hall. One thing is sure to 
strike every stranger on first looking upon the 
House when it is in session, and that is the frequent 
clapping of hands which is heard. The first thought 
is that somebody has said a good thing and is receiv- 
ing applause; but if you watch carefully, you will 
notice that the clapping is done by members sitting 
alone, engaged in writing, and the mystery is soon 
solved by the discovery that this is the method of 
calling a page to run of an errand, to tie up a bun- 
dle, or to fold and stamp a letter. The pages are 
lads of twelve to fourteen years old, who are em- 
ployed as errand boys for the members and officers 
of the House. 

The House in Session. 

A minute or two before noon a well-formed, 
black - haired, 
clean - shaven, 
sprightly gen- 
tleman enters 
the chamber 
by a door just 
behind the 
Speaker’s 
chair, and 
takes his seat 
in the Speak- 
er’s place, 
which occu- 
pies about the 
same position 
in the hall asa 
pulpit does in 
achurch, The 
mace, the sym- 
bol of authori- 
ty, is brought 
in, and at 
twelve o’clock 
precisely, Mr. Speaker Randall standing at the 
desk, lets fall his ivory hammer or gavel, and the 
House is in session. 

The House is opened with prayer, usually very 
brief. Then the journal of the preceding session 
isread. It isa strict rule that the record must be 
readin full. Only by unanimous consent can the 
reading be dispensed with. 


dible in the din of conversation. Not one mem- 
ber appears to be listening to the reading. The 
writers have resumed their pens. Here are three 
or four members gathered about the desk of one, 
who is evidently telling 2 good story. At last the 
monotonous, droning voice of the clerk ceases to 
add to the unintelligible uproar, and the real busi- 
ness of the session begins. 

The vast amount of work to be done has resulted 
in a systematic arrangement of the order in which 
it shall be introduced and transacted. Thus there 
is one day in every alternate week when the intro- 
duction of bills and resolutions is in order, The 
States are called in regular order, and any member 
from the State called may introduce a bill. 

; On another day the committees are called in order 





The City of Washington is full of interesting ob- | 


the magnificent Capitol, where our national Legis- | 








CALLING A PAGE, 


The voice of the reading clerk is almost inan- | 


colonel’s ranche and told him our story, he only | for reports. On another day no business is in order, 


| except the consideration of “private bills,’ that is, 


of measures for the relief or benefit of some person, 
and not of public interest. 


Suspending the Rules. 

The day we have chosen for our visit is a Monday, 
usually the most interesting day of the week. Mon- 
day is the day when bills and resolutions are intro- 
duced. It is also the only day on which the motion 
to “suspend the rules” is in order, except during 
the last ten days of the session. A vote to suspend 
the rules really means to abolish the rules for the 
time. If arule of the House requires that a certain 
bill shall be referred to a committee, a motion to 
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suspend the rules, if successful, allows the House to 
vote on passing the bill at once. 

It is these two privileges that make Monday an 
interesting day. Some member is pretty sure to 
offer a bill or a resolution having a political bear- 
ing. Unless the rules are suspended, it must be re- 
ferred at once toa committee. The member intro- 
ducing some measure on which he wishes an imme- 
diate vote, therefore moves at the same time to sus- 
pend the rules. 

The House has heretofore been in its usual state 
of disorder. Nobody objects to the reference of as 
many bills as members choose to present, but all at 
once a well-known Democratic member arises and 
says,— 

“Mr. Speaker, I present a resolution. I move 
that the rules be suspended, and the resolution be 
put upon its passage, and on that I demand the pre- 
vious question.” 

Instantly the House is quiet. Members cease con- 
versing, and either stand listening attentively, or 
walk to their desks. Two or three members shout 
“Mr. Speaker!"’ The Speaker’s gavel falls, and the 
command is given, “The House will come to order.” 
Then in a moment he says, “The resolution will be 
read for information.”” 

The resolution is handed the clerk, who reads it, 
and the members pay this time the strictest atten- 
tion to the words that fall from his lips. When the 
reading is finished, two or three Republican mem- 
bers rise and address the Speaker, who raps again 
sternly, and 
announces 
that “debate is 
not in order." 

One of the 
members, 
however, says, 
“Mr. Speaker, 
Lrise to a ques- 
tion of order.” 
As a point of 
order is always 
in order, the 
Speaker allows 
him to state his 
point. It may 
bea good one 
or a bad one. 
Usually in 
such cases it is 
a point that 
has been de- 
cided thou- 
sands of times before, and the Speaker quickly 
and decisively says, “The Chair overrules the point 
of order,” and that is the end of it. 





Modes of Voting. 


The question now is on suspending the rules, 
; The motion is put and declared carried, In order to 
| show the different modes of voting, I will suppose 
that this vote is doubted. The Chair then calls on 
| those who are in favor of suspending the rules to 
rise and stand until counted. The Speaker from his 
place, with a pencil in his hand, counts those who 
vote. 

But before he has announced the result, we will 
suppose that some member of the side which thinks 
it is defeated calls for “tellers.””. This introduces a 
new mode of voting. The Speaker names two mem- 
bers, one in favor of suspending the rules, and the 
other opposed, who take a position in front of the 
clerk’s desk. The members who vote “yes,” form 

| in line, and pass one by one between the tellers, who 
| count them as they go. Then the “noes” pass be- 


| tween them in the same way. 
Here another member interposes, and calls for the 
Ifa 


*ayes and noes,” This requires another vote. 
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certain number, one-fifth, we believe, of those 
who voted on the last motion, vote for the “ayes 
and “‘noes,”’ they are ordered. 

The clerk then begins to call the roll in alpha- 
betical order, and the members answer yes or no. 


At last all the names have been called, and 


now We see a score or two of members standing | 


in their places calling to the Speaker. He ad- 
dresses to each a rapid question, which, if we 
could hear and understand it, we should find to 
be an inquiry whether the member was within 
the bar when his name was called, or when the 
roll-call was completed. On receiving an aflirm- 
ative nod in answer, the clerk calls the mem- 
ber’s name, and he votes. 

When all the dilatory 
members have voted, 
the clerk reads over the 
names of those who are 
recorded on each side, 
and then the Speaker 
declares the result. One 
hundred and sixty have 
yoted to suspend the 
rules, and one hundred 
and four against the 
motion, As two-thirds 
are required to carry 
the motion, it is lost, 
The resolution must 
then take its usual 
course, and be referred 
to a conunittee. 

Occasionally there are 
yery exciting scenes in 
this hall. A hot polit- 
jeal debate sometimes 
draws from a member offensive language towards 
another member, and then all is confusion and 
uproar, 

Or it may be the majority of the House wish 
to pass some measure which is distasteful to the 
minority. Then resort is had to filibustering, 
which consistsin the making of many motions 
and taking many votes, for the mere sake of de- 
lay and wearying the majority. Once, only a 
few years ago, a session of the House lasted 
more than twenty-eight hours. 


Speeches in the House, 


A glimpse at the House while some member is 
making a long, dull speech, is not calculated to 
create a very lively feeling of admiration for our 
national Legislature, or to lead one to think of 
the representatives as devoted altogether to their 
public duties, They do everything but listen to 
the words of wisdom that fall from the lips of 
the honorable member. ‘The only ears that try 
to catch the sound are those of the official re- 
porters, to whom a stupid speech is of as much 
consequence as the sharpest and keenest debate. 

But look up there in the section of the gallery 
over the Speaker's head, Those are the news- 
paper reporters and correspondents, whose com- 
ments on what happens here will be read in 
every city of the land to-morrow morning. Are 
they listening? Not they, They are imitating 
the members, and are writing or chatting to- 
gether. They know by instinct whether a speech 
will be worth hearing, and they save their at- 
tention for what is bright and entertaining. 

The session to-day 
It is known 
that a certain member 
is charged with a res- 
olution which neither 
Republicans nor Dem- 
ocrats care to vote up- 


= 


is short, 


onat present. When 
this person's turn to 
take the floor has 
nearly arrived, a 
member moves that 
the House do now ad- | 
journ. The motion is ! 


put and declared car- | 
ried, although a few 
members shout 
The resolution is cut 
off. It cannot be } 
brought in until next : 
week on Monday, 
when the call of States 
will be resumed at the 
point where it was in- 
terrupted, 

Just notice how 
quickly the scene 
changes. While the session continued, the doors 
were kept closed, and a man stood guard at each 
one of them, to keep ont persons who have no 
right on the floor. Now all the doors are thrown 
open, and in streams a crowd of men with their 
hats on. There is a slamming of desks, a light- 
ing of cigars, and a general hubbub. 

But the sight is over for to-day, 


no, 


The people 
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BEARING THE MACE, 


in the galleries are going, and we may as well 
follow them. The throng in the hall will quickly 
vanish, and the scene of great debates and of 
the contests of the representative men of the 
nation will shortly be deserted. 


——— 
ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 


On the 17th of January, a full month earlier 
than nsual, the English Parliament will meet at 
Westminster. There can be no doubt as to the 
reason of this early meeting. The position of 


England in regard to the war between Russia 
and Turkey has become a very delicate and per- 
plexing one, and Lord Beaconsfield, before tak- 
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ing any decisive step, naturally desires to con- 
sult the representatives of the nation. 

We have already explained in the Companion 
how England is connected- with the Eastern 
Question. We know that she has a great Em- 
pire in Asia, that of India, which makes the Eng- 
lish Queen a powerful Oriental sovereign; that 
England regards Russia as a rival, bent sooner 
or later upon wresting India from her; that her 
policy has always hitherto been to defend the 
Turkish Empire, as a barrier against Russian 
progress in the East, and as an obstacle to the 
creation of a great rival Russian navy in the 
Black Sea; and that, twenty years ago, she 
fought Russia in the Crimea on these accounts. 

The question now to be decided by England 
is, will she once more go to war in defence of 
Turkey? So long as the Turks were victorious, 
England was under no pressing necessity to enter 
the conflict, and so far she has maintained a 
watchful neutrality. Bat now the whole face 
of the war has changed. Kars has fallen; Plevna, 
after a heroic resistance, has passed into Russian 
hands; Servia has joined her arms with those of 
Russia against the Turks, and Greece is likely to 
follow the Servian example. 

It seems probable that only the inclemency of 
the season prevents the Czar from marching his 
armies straight upon Constantinople. The mo- 
ment has therefore come for England to decide 


whether she will go to war to defend the Turkish | 


capital, or whether she will permit it to fall into 


the hands of her mighty and victorious rival. 


On the one hand, 
the English Cabinet 
declared last summer 
that they would de- 
fend ‘English inter- 
ests” at all hazards; 
and Lord Derby stated 
that English interests 
would be considered 
as in danger if Russia 
should threaten any 


namely, Constantino- 
ple, the Dardanelles, 
the Suez Canal, er 
Egypt. If the Rus- 
sians march on Con- 
stantinople, there- 
fore, a distinctly an- 


ai 
: a 
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terest will be threat- 
ened. In that case, 
will England declare 
war? 


If she does, she will | 


have to do so alone, 
and very likely she 
| will have to meet, not only Russia, but also 
| Germany. 


| Sia chooses to pursue with reference to Turkey, 


| it will be supported by the other two Emperors. 


' Moreover, Germany covets the kingdoms of Hol- 


the special protection of England. Germany 
wants a navy, and can only build up one by 
gaining possession of the Dutch and Belgian 
ports on the German Ocean. 

Germany, it is suspected, will exact, as the 
price of her support of Russia, the consent and, 
if necessary, the help of Russia in annexing 
those two States. We can now see how perilous 
is England’s position. She is risking not only 
the loss of the highways to India in the East, 
and the building up of a great rival Russian 
navy in the Black Sea, but also the absorption 
of her proteye Belgium by Germany, and the 
rise of another rival navy in the German Ocean, 





one of four points, | 


nounced English in- | 


A close alliance exists between the 
three Emperors of Russia, Germany and Austria. | 
| It is pretty certain that whatever course Rus- 


almost in sight of her own shores. 

The next few weeks 
will probably deter- 
mine whether England 
will accept the chances 
of war, and, sending 
her fleet to Constanti- 
nople, will defy Russia, 
and perhaps find an- 
other and yet more 
powerful foe in Ger- 
many, or whether she 
will sit still, and see 
the Imperial allies 
work their will without 
hindrance. 

If she goes to war, 
it will be to risk over- 
whelming defeat and 
disaster. If she de- 
cides on peace, Eng- 
land’s prestige as a 
great power will re- 
ceive a heavy blow, and the first of a series of 
events will have happened to loose her hold on 
her Indian Empire. 

England’s position is all the more serious as 
public opinion in that country is hopelessly 
divided. There is an eager war party, and an 
equally determined peace party, and it can only 
be seen which is the stronger when Parliament 


grave situation of affairs, 

While writing this article, Jan. 3, events are 
occurring with such rapidity that it is impossible 
to foretell what facts may confront both parties 
at the meeting of Parliament, 

——_ +o 
For the Companion, 
SHIPS BY NIGHT. 
The fair bright flags that are red by day, 
Droop from the forests of masts in the bay 
Under the round red moon. 
The white mist in from the harbor floats, 
Wrapping about the dreaming boats, 
That the morn will waken soon. 
Fair and low are the harbor lights, 
Marginal stars of the sea, from the heights 
Of the heaven not fallen down. 
Here is a queen ship sailing past, 
With men for slaves, and over her mast 
The low red moon fora crown! 
GEORGE MORRIS. 


—— +e 


THE “FLOATING VOTE,”’ 

Every one who understands practical politics 
knows that men, as arule, seldom desert from 
one party to the other; at least, this is true of 
men who can give a reason for belonging to 
either party. The young man who casts his 
first vote for Republican or for Democratic can- 
didates, understanding and agreeing with the 
principles of the party which he joins, is very 
likely to go on voting the ticket of that party to 
the end of his life. 

To this rule, however, there are many excep- 
tions. In times when the “issues,” or ques- 





| men transfer their allegiance to the party they 
have hitherto opposed. But these are, after all, 
a mere fraction of the whole body of voters. 

If all the voting were done by men who have 
deliberately joined any party, political changes 
would be quite rare. 


| cast their votes. 
But aside from the persons whom conviction 


ers, 


| whims of the moment prompt them. 


| the eorrupters of our politics. 
| of buying votes directly is much less common, 


| except in a few localities, than is generally sup- 


| posed. 


| vote can be attracted. 


has met, and its voice has been heard on the | 


tions before the people change, thousands of 


Except in times of a revo- 
lution of public opinion, the principal changes 
would be caused by the fact that, for one reason 
| or another, men of one of the parties failed to 


or habit attaches to one party or the other, there 
| is a large class who are known as ‘‘floating vot- 
These are men who have no settled polit- 
| cal opinions, and who vote as interest or the 


It is from this class that votes are bought by 
sut the practice 


There are other ways in which the floating 
Some men are impressed 
by a brilliant display, and it is for their benefit 
| that torchlight processions are prepared. A 
| procession is no argument to a sensible man. 


enthusiasin of voters, and attract men who are 
undecided. When one party gets up such a 
demonstration, the other cannot hope to hold its 
own unless it follows its rival’s example. 

This is an instance of a perfectly legal and 
proper way of drawing votes, and public meet- 
ings and public speeches are other instances; but 
there are ways .that are improper and scandal- 
ous, 

The party in power has a great advantage in 
such matters. More than once the navy depart- 
ment burst into sudden activity a short time 
before an important election, and filled all the 
navy-yards with workmen. Of course they 
were all expected to vote for the party to which 
they owed their wages. It would be thought 
queer, if the object of the movement were not 
well understood, that the men have been dis- 
eharged, and that the navy-yards have relapsed 
into their usual quiet, soon after election was 
over, 

The same thing is done in the employment of 
men by States and cities. A certain city recent- 
ly employed in the street department alone, just 
before a city election, no less than three per 
cent, of the ordinary vote of the city. That is, 
out of every hundred men who usually voted, 
three were employed in repairing and making 
streets, 

Every one knew that the object was to secure 
the votes of these ‘‘floaters’’ for the existing 
city government, No doubt they were watched 
when they went to the polls, and if any of them 
violated the implied agreement, they might 
never expect to receive work again from the po- 
litical managers of that city. 

Elections are often won by the floating vote. 
If it goes naturally, or by inducement, to one 
party in a body, that party is pretty sure to suc- 
ceed, - But when public employment at the pub- 
lic expense is used to secure victory, a threefold 
offence is committed, 

The act is really, though not legally, bribery 
of the voter; and if he votes reluctantly, it is also 
j coercion or intimidation. In the second place, 
it is robbery of the tax-payer’s money, since it 
is used for purposes for which no government 
has a right to lay taxes. In the third place, it 
is a fraud upon the whole community, because 
such elections are not free, and the result may 
not express the real wishes of the people. 

Where the floating vote is left free, it gives 
an excellent test of the direction and force of 
political currents. Political changes are seldom 
calamities. If they do not occur too often, they 
serve to keep both parties on their good be- 
havior. Without the floating vote, changes 
would occur very rarely. It should therefore be 
the effort of every honest politician to discour- 
age the use of any improper influence over the 
undecided voters, and to use all efforts to at- 
tract them in a proper way. 

ee 
HONOR TO WHOM HONOK, 

The Redemptorist Fathers are the evangelists of 
the Roman Catholicchurch. We differ widely from 
them in sentiment, yet we have reason to believe 
that they are aiming to elevate the morals and spir- 
ituality of their people. 

We have been informed that they are not only 
strictly temperance men, but that they even refuse 
to receive the gold of the rumseller (as the price of 
blood) towards the erection of their new house of 
worship in this city. Some of the laymen of the 
church, whom it seems their example, like a tight 
shoe, pinched, were doubtful of the sincerity of 
their refusal, and resolved to test it. 

A worthy Catholic, a young man, who is our av- 
thority, chanced to be in a saloon one day, when the 
matter was under discussion, 

“Father Dash,” said one man, ‘will not receive a 
dollar from a liquor-dealer for the new church, if 
he knows it.” 

“T'd be sorry to try him if I didn’t want to give 
the money,” said the keeper of the saloon. 

“I'll bet you on it,” replied the champion of the 
priest. 

A bet was therefore made, and the saloon-keeper 
called at the great white house beyond the church, 
where the fathers live together, doing their own 
work. Asking for the priest in question, he said to 
him, modestly,— 

“Your reverence, I’ve come to bring you an offer- 
ing for the new church.” 

Of course the old man was pleased, and said so. 
The rumseller laid down fifty dollars. The priest, 
looking at him in surprise (probably the man had 
not stopped to put on his best clothes), asked,— 

“But is not this a great sum for you to give, 
friend?” 

“No, father, I can well afford it,” replied the 
donor, 

“What is your business, friend?” 
“father,” looking sharply into his face. 

“I’m a liquor-dealer, father’ — 

The old man sprang up before the words were 
fairly out of his mouth, and shouted,— 

“Take your money and be off with you! 
nothing to do with such money! Tow 
come here and offer to God that you have made by 





asked the 


T'll have 


dare you 





land and Belgium, the latter of which is under | Yet it is certain that such parades do excite the ; the ruin of men, soul and body?” 
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The liquor-dealer walked off with his fifty dollars 
in his pocket, feeling not a little uncomfortable. 
He paid his bet, but not one cent fora stone in the 
new church edifice, 

God speed on his way that good man, who is try- 
ing to redeem his people from this curse, and lead 
others to follow his example. 

en 
AN OBSTINATE ELDER. 

The Scotch have strong convictions, and are te- 
nacious in adhering to them. He must have been a 
typical Scotchman who said, ‘I am not a hard man 
to convinee, but I should like to see the man who 
could do it.” An anecdote of Dr. Kirk’s father, a 
Scotchman settled in New York City, illustrates 
these national characteristics. For years the Pres- 
pyterians of Scotland sung Rouse’s “Version of the 
Psalms.” Its bald literalness, thought to be a more 
faithful translation of the original than a metrical 
version, endeared it to those who believed that the 
Psalms of David, and these only, should be sung in 
the churches. 

So thought the father of Dr. Kirk, when in the 
city church, of which he was an elder, The expe- 
diency of changing from the old “version” to the 
more modern metrical version, “Psalms and 
Hymns,’” was mooted. The majority decided to 
sing the modern version, and accordingly the new 
psalms and hymns were introduced. 

Elder Kirk was outvoted but not convinced, and 
with Scotch tenacity he held on to old “Rouse.” 
All the pews in the church were supplied with 
“Psalms and Hymns in Metre,” except Elder Kirk’s, 
He used the “‘version”’ of his forefathers. 

When the pastor gave out the number of the hymn 
from the New Version, his sturdy elder found the 
psalm he would sing in the old book. And sing it 
he did, and that, too, alone. 
true to their convictions, rose and sung a hymn. 
The resolute Scotchman, equally firm in his convic- 
tion, stood and sung a psalm. Others might sing 
hymns of “human composition ;’’ he would sing to 
the praise of God only such psalms as were inspired. 
The metres differed, the rhythms were at variance, 
and the harmony of song would have been broken 
if the elder’s voice had been as strong as his will; 
but his voice was weak, and only a few heard the 
pleasant murmur which warbled old “Rouse.” In 
later life the elder’s scruples gave way, and he be- 
came a lover of metrical psalms and spiritual 
hymns. 


GOING THROUGH COLLEGE. 
Theodore Parker never received a diploma, though 





life, and the community received his oracular say- 
ings and sagacious looks with awe and trust. He 
never admitted that he was ever ignorant, and they 
never thought that he could be deceived. There 
was no frankness between patient and physician. 
Dr. Henry I, Bowditch says that when he began 
to practise medicine in Boston, he was rebuked by 
one of the oldest and best physicians of the city for 
expressing a doubt as to whether the then existing 
relation between patient and doctor was the best. 
Young Bowditch, fresh from the medical school of 
Paris, remarked that he intended to speak frankly 


| with intelligent patients, and to tell them, if they 


wished to know, what medicines he would use, and 
his reasons for so doing. ‘With a manner I shall 
never forget,” says Dr. Bowditch, “he replied in 
what, doubtless, he thought words of infinite wis- 
dom,— 

« ‘No, that will notdo. You will never succeed in 
your profession, if you do not keep always some- 
thing secret from your patients.’ ”” 

Modern thought has, as Dr. Bowditch observes | 
swept away this absurd relation of credulous conti- 
dence to pompous ignorance, The physician is now 
the friend, not the oracle. 


— 


NEVER FORGET ANYTHING. 
Charge your mind with your duty, 
the true definition of faithfulness. 
and mistakes are used as apologies a great deal 
oftener than necessary. A boy beginning business 
life will generally lose his place who pleads such an 
excuse more than once or twice, 


That is largely 
Bad memory 


A successful business man says there were two 
things which he learned when he was eighteen, 


| which were afterwards of great use to him, namely, 


The congregation, | 


he pursued the full college course at Harvard. Nor | 
did he ever recite a single line to a professor. His 


father was poor, and could not afford to pay the 
college expenses; but Theodore was bound to have 
aliberal education. One evening he said,— 

“Father, I have entered Harvard College.” 

“How did you prepare?” asked the astonished 
parent. 

“IT studied by myself evenings, after the day’s 
work was done, and mornings before work.” He 
was then assisting his father on the farm. 

“But I cannot pay your expenses in college.” 

“I know that; I mean to stay at home and keep 
up with my class.” 

Aud he did more than keep up with the class; 
part of the time he worked for his father at home, 
and part of the time he taught school, paying his 
father eleven dollars a month to hire another hand 
in his place. 


| they on one occasion made a journey to the upper 


He passed the examinations success- | 
F 


fully, but was not given a degree because he had | 


been a non-resident, and had paid no s. Subse- 
tapenade. uo fee coger’ was soon drawn to the top of the hill. 


quently a degree was offered him, on condition of 
paying the customary fees; but money was scarce, 
though energy and scholarship were ample, and he 
was obliged to decline it. 


What a reproach is his example to those who, 


having everything to help them in a college course, 
waste time and advantages! 


ee ee 
ENFORCING THE LAW. 

The late Josiah Quincy was famous for the energy 
and dispatch with which he discharged his official 
dnties as mayor of Boston. As a man, he had a 
profound reverence for law; as the Executive, he 
was resolute in maintaining good order. Nothing 
could shake his courage or weaken his purpose. A 
law was passed, ordering the cutting down of the 
hnge poles and signs in front of public houses, which 
obstructed travel. 
landlords and stage-drivers, and when men with 
axes came to the Brattle Street House, then a great | 


stage-depot, a crowd gathered, with threats of vio- | Wa, 


lence, and drove them away. 


the tumult, unattended by police, and with a single | 


workman, The burly stage-drivers were exulting | 
Mr. Quincey, | 


over their success in defying the law. 
calmly facing the crowd, said,— 

“Gentlemen, the city has ordered this pole to be 
cut down, and it must go, however we may re- 
gret it.” 


His quiet tone and firm eye awed the rioters, and | tion. 


when he ordered the workman to ply his axe, no 
Word was spoken, and no hand resisted. The cour- 
age of the resolute man gave force to the unpopular 
law, and compelled obedience. 

+o 


OLD-TIME DOCTORS. 


The law gave great offence to | 
) ness. 


| 
| 
( 
| 
! 


} 


In the olden time, the family doctor was thought | 


to hold in his hands, along with his gold-headed 
cane, the issues of life and of death. The doctor 
himself thought that he could dispense health and 


“never to lose anything, and never to forget any- | 
thing.”’ An old lawyer sent him with an important 
paper, with certain instructions what to do with it. 

Ra inquired the young man, “suppose I lose | 
it; what shall I do then?” 

The answer was with the utmost emphasis, “You 
must not lose it!” 

“1 don’t mean to,” said the young man, ‘but sup- 
pose I should happen to?” 

“But [say you must not happen to! I shall make 
no provision forany such occurrence. You must 
not lose it!” 

This put a new train of thought into the young 
man’s mind, and he found that if he was determined 
to do a thing he could do it. He made such provis- 
ion against every contingency that, he never lost | 
anything. He found this equally true about forget- | 
ting. If a certain matter of importance was to be | 
remembered, he pinned it down on his mind, fast- | 
ened it there, and made it stay. \j 


—-+or 


HELPING A TEAMSTER. 

“Boys,” said Charles Dickens to the pupils of the 
School Ship, ‘do all the good you can, and don’t 
make any fuss about it.”” Daniel Webster, when a 
bee, had never heard that sentiment, but neverthe- 
less he acted upon it, as the following incident 
shows: 


While he and his brother were living at home, 


part of Vermont, to visit their Uncle Benjamin. 
On the way they overtook a teamster with a heavy 
load, whose horses had stopped and refused to go 
further when the team was half-way up a steep hill. 
The horses and wagon were so situated across the 
road that it was impossible for the brothers to pass 
in their chaise. After some time spent by the team- | 
ster in trying to start his horses, he left them and 
went in search of help. Daniel said to Ezekiel, 
“Come, we can start this team. You put your 
shoulder to the hind wheel, and I will mount = 
near horse.” 

This was no sooner said than done. Ezekiel put | 
his sturdy shoulder to the wheel; Daniel mounted | 
the horse, whipped and shouted at him. The horses 
pulled together, and away they went, and the load | 
When the | 
man returned, he found his horses quietly resting | 
by the roadside at the summit, and the Websters | 
out of sight. 
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WASHINGTON’S APPOINTMENTS. | 
President Washington entertained notions about 
appointments to Bitice which in these days would be | 
thought Quixotic. He accepted the presidency with | j 
the purpose not to be “swayed in the disposal of | 
places by motives arising from the ties of friendship ; 
and blood.” There were hundreds of competitors for | 
every office of any importance, among whom were 
friends; but Washington acted with sole reference | 
to the public good. A friend anda political oppo- | 
nent applied for the same office, and Washington 
gave it to the latter. He thus explains the act: 

My friend I receive with cordial welcome. He is 
welcome to my house and welcome to my heart; but 
with all his good qualities, he is not a man of busi- | 
His opponent, with all his politics so hostile | 
to me, is a man of business. My _ private feelings | 
have nothing to do in the case. Iam not George | 
shington, but President of the United States. | 


Word was sent to | As George Washington, I would do this man any 
Mayor Quincy, and he went at once to the scene of | Kindness in my power. 


As President of the United | 
States, I can do nothing. 





-——~+S>——_—_—— 
READING ALOUD. 

A writer urges upon the young to practise reading | 
aloud as a social accomplishment by which they | 
may convey much pleasure to others. He also 
points out the personal benefit attending its cultiva- | 
} 





Besides, the habit of reading aloud gives one a 
, habit of clearer enunciation in ordinary talk. It 
overcomes the inelegance of clipping our words, or | 
running them too closely together, which disfigures | 
so much conversation. And when the reading is so 
well done that the ear ischarmed by manner as well 
as matter, ought we not to class reading aloud | 
among the accomplishments? 

It is particularly necessary and important that 
very young children should hear good reading. even 
if the literature selected be of the most juvenile 
kind. The alert and imitative little listener catches | 





j at every trick of accent or pronunciation, and re-; 


| are all useful articles, and help beautify home 


produces it faithfully again, and if the reader be 
awkward and monotonous, the result may be dif- 
licult to combat. 
———-+o> - 
A ONE-SIDED ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

It is more wonderful to be dumb and not deaf 
than deaf and notdumb. Itis more wenderful than 
either to be able to write and not to read, The Ral- 
eigh (N. C.) Observer reports the following singular 
case. 

There is a man that resides in Buckhorn township 
this county, who has until recently been a county 
official for thirty yes He is an illiterate man, 
cannot read a line of print or manuscript, but can 
write page after page as smoothly and correctly asany 
bookkeeper in the city. Heis very fond of writing, 
especially if any one dictates, and then when the 
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; manuscript is completed, he knows no more about it 


than a hog does of Greek. He bought a common 
cedar pen staff and holder thirty years ago, and has 
used no other since. These facts can be vouched for 
by a number of reliable citizens of this city. 


ae ee 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
For Subscribers to the Companion, 
The Publishers of the Companion will offer to its 
subscribers, from time to time, during the present 
year (1878), Prizes for Paintings, Drawings, Decora- 
live and other Designs, Household Ornaments, Me- 
chanical Models, Essays, Poems, and for competition 
in various useful Arts. The following prizes will be 
given for the articles specified, which must be sent 
us on or before April 1, 1878. 
Twenty-five Dollars for the best Oil-Color Paint- 
ing. 
Twenty Dollars for the best Landscape Pencil 
Drawing. 

Ten Dollars for the best specimen of Ilumination 
in Oil Colors of a passage from some poem, 
Ten Dollars for the best Wall Motto in Water 

Colors. 
he Dollars for the best Berlin Wool Shopping- 
ag. 


Ten Dollars for the best Wood Carving. 
Ten Dollars for the best specimen of Bracket 
york. 
Five Dollars for the best Poem on “Night,” 
to exceed 25 lines. 
Five pettus for the best 


Saw 


not 






say on the subject, 

hat Elements of Character are Essential to 

ues in Life?’’ Not less than eight or over 
twelve pages common note paper. 

Send to us for the rules under which the Prizes 
are given, enclosing postage-stamp for areply. Di- 
rect your letter, “Assistant Editor, Youth's Compan- 
ion,”’ Boston. 





SKATES. 


NEW FLORENCE SKATES, 
With heel irons and two straps. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, for only $1 25. 
ACME SKATES. 
We can also send the genuine, celebrated Acme 
Skate on receipt of $4 50. 
PERRY MASON & CO, 





EIGHT EMBROIDERY PATTERNS, 

With Zephyr /and Silk to Work Them. 2 
Embroidery Needles, 1,Design Book of Al- 
| pawets and a 60-inch linen Tape Measure. 





The above cuts give only an outline of the beauty and 
usefulness of this package. The 
Slipper Pattern Watch Case, 
Match Safe, Scratch-my-Back, 
Work Basket, Needlebook, 
Card Receiver, Card Rack, 
Cornucopia, Zephyr and Silk, 
2 Embroidery Needles, 
1 Design Book of Alphabets, etc., 
Any child 
can make them, as the perforated board is cut to proper 
size for each article, and the outline stamped, showing 
where every stitch is to be taken. We also _ suflicient 
zephyr and silk to work the eight articles. Price, postage 
paid, $1! PERRY MASON & CO 





A Set of Carving Tools. 








All the boys and girls who have onr Bracket Saw will 
be delighted to see a set of Carving Tools. With this 
set of tools almost any one can carve and ornament ordi- 
) nary Brackets in a most beautiful manner. The process 
of carving is very simple, and any one who can use the 
Bracket Saw can use the Carving Tools. Yon can also 
build up quite a paying business, for you will easily find 
a enstomer for all the pretty carved Brackets you can 
| make, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass, 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


Manufacturer of 


GRAND, UPRICHT AND SQUARE 


Piano-Fortes, 
611 WASHINCTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


These are finely made Pianos~- the very 
best materials are used, and the workman- 
ship is of the highest grade of excellence. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, and mention 
the Youth’s Companion. 





Fifty pages—300 Mlustrations, 
thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way to grow them—all tor a 'Two-Crent 
postage stamp. Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Gar den, 50 
in paper covers; in elegant cloth covers 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly 
tne Illustrations, and Colored Lie 
Price $1 25a year; five co dies fe 
Address JAMES VIC kK. Rochester, mF. 


for New Inventions, Designs and Trade 
t Marks secured promptly and at very 
moderate charges, Advice tree. We 
also publish the Sctentyic News, atfone 
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Winter and Summer, support Fow!s during moulting, 


Will ‘Selon Your Hens 





keep them const: antly in fine condition, and iner 
their profiti00 pe reent. Half ofthechicksdie annus . 
This makes bone and muscle early, and will save them. 
Packages to mix with 50 weight ordinary feed, 50 cts. ; 
larger for $1.00 and_ $2.00. Sent prep: rid on receipt of 
price. Also sold by Grocers, Feed Stores, etc. 
—LOCAL AGENTS W. ANTE D.- 
Cc. R. ALLEN & CO,, Box 203, Hanrronn, ¢: Conn. 
5( Wood oh ees for the new fane y work, 18 cts. 
25 post-paic gees 40 patterns ‘and designs for 
iol beautiful work 1003 New Trade Picture Cards, 
. 80 different pic fetus Card 2x 334. — -paid, tor 
28 cts. ¢ 5x7 Chromos for 47cts., po yst-paid. 
of bean 25 tiful Pottery Embossed Pictures Lb )X 
(adv. in Companion, No. 46), 88 cts.; by mail, 98 cts. 
“How to Decorate,” ete., mailed free. The Wonder Box 
(58 cts.) contains 531 articles and objects, useful and pleas- 
ing. J. Jay Gould, 16 B sromfleld Street. 


BOOKS AT 15 CENTS EACH. 


No. 118. Zanoni, by Sir FE. Bulwer Lytton. 
No. 120. Erema: or, My Father’s Sin, by E. D. 
Blackmore, 
3. Poor Miss Finch, by Wilkie Collins. 
- Robin Grey, by ¢ aclon Gibbon. 
























+ Soe by Madame de Stael. 
- 127. A Princess of Thule, hy Black. 
. 128. White Lies, by Charles Reade. 
Sold by all Newsdeale rs, or sent, post-paid, by 
DONNELLE __ DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 
OF ME, LOVE, IN YOUR DREAMS, 
Rutledge, very opal ir song; Twi isonly 
one short vear ¢ Estabrooke : Faweka 
(comic), Skelly ; Thon Reauteons Maid, 
Kucken; Far from the Hearthstone, Messer; Vvening Please 
ures Waltz; Sounds of Long Ago (Noc turne ); Yacht Waltz, 
These 8 new 3-page pieces, for Piano or Organ, are in JAN. 
No. of Musica Hovrs for 25cts. Try it 6 months; obtain 
music worth $16 80 for 75 cts. (cashor stamps). Dec 
No. and premium free to all jeoueeng @1 50 for 1878. G. 
W. RICHARDSON & CO., 256 Washington Street, Boston. 
‘THIS NEW 






tions ofthe body, while the ballin 

the cup presses back the in- 

Jt Fg S just as a person 

th the finger. With 

ie ae ener the Hernia is held 

securely day and night, and a — cure certain. Itis easy, 

@urable and cheap. Sent by m rculars free. 

EGGLESTON TRU 5S cO., ¢ HICAGO, IL. 

and STEREOPTICONS of all 


MAGIC LANTERN prices. Vie bw illustrating 


every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. [Profitable 
business for aman with small camital. Also, Lanterns for 
Colleges and Home Amusement. 74-page catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, M’f’ t, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


800. DEC DECALCOMANIE 


25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 

rssh on EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 

for2% cts, 2superbets. 2 Floral Surprises, 25 

cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth for $1 0 

Watrracr Purr Ps & Co. Box by ‘Chicago, 

OW TO AMUSE AN EVENING PARTY. 

A_complete collection of Home Recreations. Pro- 

fusely Illustrated with over Two Hundred fine wood-cuts. 

Here is family amusement for the million, Varlor enter- 

tainment, night after night, for a whole winter. Sent by 
mail ee ales __ Address x 3410, P. O., New York. 


“a PATENT TIDY FASTENER, 
one og of Plush, all colors. Send 25 cts. for 
half-dozen _ also ladies’ Indispensa- 
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nent. Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped on Burlap, 
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Patterns and Prices w 7% stam». 

. FROST & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ST and all interested, send for circulars, 
Nam: Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.¥ 

MOorToEs for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unegualled designs, 


Every stitch marked. For 
i July 5, 77, or send stamp to 
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BRIGHT WINTER DAYS. 
’Tis sweet, 
In winter days, 
Tomark warm rifts of light 

In hedges old, when ardent sunsets blaze 
Thwart crimson seas. "Tis a delight 
On disappearing snows to gaze; 

When Spring her purple robe displays, 

To follow throngh bright ways, 
Where’er she strays 
Her feet, 
The frost 
May chain the streams, 
Sut Spring isin the heart; her form 

We see; she lingers in our dreams. 

Phick snows may fall, and lond may pipe the storm 

We heed them little after Spring’s first gleams 

Have lent the world their charm; 
For winter seems 
\s past 
‘Tis thus 
With life. ’Tis not 
What we are now that joy imparts, 

But the near prospect of,our future lot; 
Tn fruited fall, near winter chills our hearts, 
And near spring days the wild storm is forgot, 

Rare fruit by voyagers sought, 

Ever from foreign marts, 
Our joys are brought 
ous, 
At last, 
When life is old, 
And vanished are its dreams, 

Will prospects bright or dark unfold ? 
Will suave airs come with breath of buds and balms. 
And happy summers lift their fronded palms 

In low horizons of far seas of gold, 

Or mystery’s voiceless night enfold 

Us in its dubious arms, 
And leave a cold, 
Blank past ? 


+or—_—_ 
For the Companion, 
A WISE CHOICE. 


Any one, even after he becomes religiously 
concerned, can easily make fruitless questions 
enough to hinder him from entering the service 
of Christ. But many educated persons, espe- 
cially the wrongly-edueated, do honestly ques- 
tion,—and they have to learn that as much of 
theology as the soul really needs is very simple 
indeed. 

In the city of Chicago, not very long since, a 
cultured young German skeptic became inter- 
ested in an evening sermon, and stayed to a 
meeting that followed to see what answer could 
be made to his mental difficulties. It was the 
first time in his life that the wonderful things 
told in the Gospels had ever really impressed 
him. 

He had heard his father, who was a learned 
man, explain away all that was supernatural in 
the Bible, and he—without ever studying the 
New Testament for himself—had come to regard 
the whole system of religion presented there as 
“an ingenious mythology.”’ 

A eareful, judicious clergyman talked with 
him, and the young man frankly made known 
all his objections. There were a good many, 
but the sum of them was in the single question 
what he ought to think of Christ. Who is he? 
“If I know his true history,’’ he said, “I must 
believe that he was a good man; but when he 
called himself the ‘Son of God,’ I suppose he 
deceived himself.”” 

The clergyman replied that he saw his diffi- 
culty, but reminded him that the very meaning 
of Christ's appearance in the world was (as He 
Himself said) to give His life as a ‘“‘ransom;”’ 
for all men are sinful, and need a ransom from 
sin. He showed him how the Son of God could 
make divine forgiveness plain, and redemption 
certain, by becoming Himself their messenger 
to suffer and die for mankind, and that the 
record declared He had done so. 

“Does the New Testament—does Jesus Him- 
self explain it so?” 

“Yes; and the clergyman read, “I, if I be 
lifted up (on the cross), will draw all men unto 
me.’ “Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into His glory?” ete. 

The young man listened with kindling atten- 
tion as his friend went on; but when he heard 
the remarkable words in the second of Philippi- 
ans, declaring how He who claimed to be one 
with God “humbled Himself and became obedi- 
ent unto death,”’ he took the Book into his own 
hands, and scanned the passage with eager eyes. 

“It is so,” he said, “and it is wonderful,— 
wonderful!” 

The conversation continued; but it was no 
longer a discussion of difficulties. The real 
story of Jesus—what He was and what He did— 
had reached the young man’s heart and made it 
tender; and before he went away, he had be- 
lieved Him and given himself to His service. 

It may seem strange that it should be so, but 
evidently, toa mind trained not to accept relig- 
jous truth, the plain Bible narrative made to 








support and explain itself, is more persuasive 
than learned reasoning. 





AN AGREEABLE GUEST. 

Dr, Watts visited Lord Alney’s, intending to 
stay a fortnight, and stayed forty years, at the 
request of the family, who found him such an 
agreeable guest that they would not let him de- 
part. A writer in St. Nicholas offers these sug- 
gestions to visitors who remain guests for a few 
days or weeks: 


Unless you have some good reason for not do- 
ing so, let your friends know the day, and, if 
possible, the hour when you expect to arrive. 
Surprises are very well in their way, but there 
are few households in which it is quite conven- 
ient to have a friemd drop in without warning 
for a protracted visit. 

Let your friends know, if possible, soon after 
you arrive, about how long you mean to stay 
with them, as they might not like to ask the 
question, and would still find it convenient to 
know whether your visit is to have a duration 
of three days or three weeks. 

Take with you some work that you have al- 
ready begun, or some book that you are read- 
ing, that you may be agreeably employed when 
your hostess is engaged with her own affairs, 
and not be sitting about idle, as if waiting to be 
entertained, when her time is necessarily taken 
up with something else. 

A lady who is charming as a guest andas a 
hostess, once said to me, “I never take a nap in 
the afternoon when I am at home, but I do when 
{ am visiting, because I know what a relief it 
has sometimes been to me to have company lie 
down for a little while, after dinner.” 

Try, without being too familiar, to make your- 
self so much like one of the family that no one 
shall feel you to be in the way; and, at the same 
time, be observant of those small courtesies and 
kindnesses which altogether make up what the 
world agrees to call good manners. 

Regulate your hours of rising and retiring by 
the customs of the house. Do not keep your 
friends sitting up until later than usual, and do 
not be roaming about the house an hour or two 
before breakfast. 

If you choose to rise at an early hour, remain 
in your own room until near breakfast-time, un- 
less you are very sure that your presence in the 
parlor will not be unwelcome. Write in large 
letters, in a prominent place in your mind, “BE 
PUNCTUAL.” 

It is well to remember that some things which 
seem of very little importance to you may make 
an unpleasant impressiou upon others, in conse- 
quence of a difference in early training. 

The other day two young ladies were heard 
discussing a gentleman who had a great many 

jleasant qualities. ‘‘Yes,’’ said one, “he is very 
aime, but he does eat pie with his knife.” 
Take care that no trifle of that kind is recalled 
when people are speaking of you. 

Keep your own room in order, and do not 
scatter your belongings all over the house. If 
your friends are orderly, it will annoy them to 
see your things ont of place; and ifthey are not, 
their own disorder will be enough without add- 
ing yours, 

Make up your mind to be entertained with 
what is designed to entertain you. If your 
friends invite you to join them in an excursion, 
express your pleasure and readiness to go, and 
do not actas though you were conferring a fa- 
vor instead of receiving one. 

If games are proposed, do not say that you 
will not play, or “would rather look on;” but 
join with the rest, and do the best you can. 
Never let a foolish feeling of pride, lest you 
should not make so good an appearance as the 
others, prevent your trying. 


ees = 
A LANDLORD OUTGENERALED. 


An exchange tells an amusing story, show- 
ing how a sharp refreshment man was made to 
supply the dinner he meant to cheat his cus- 
tomers out of. 


It was more common years ago than recently 
for landlord and stage-driver to have an under- 
standing with each other, whereby, for a consid- 
eration paid the driver, hungry travellers were 
scarcely allowed time to comfortably seat them- 
selves at table, when the driver would announce 
the immediate departure of the stage, thus cheat- 
ing passengers out of a meal when they had paid 
for one. 

I remember being one of a stage load of hun- 
gry travellers crossing the Sierra Nevadas be- 
fore railroads had spanned it, when a noted 
judge, still on the bench, and an equally noted 
professor of an Eastern college were of the party. 

Our arrival at a dining station was hailed with 
delight, and we filed into the dining-room to at- 
tack the savory viands, the landlord, however, 
first taking care to collect the fee for the meal 
from each one of us. We had certainly not been 
five minutes at the table, and some of us, in 
waiting to be helped to coffee, had not tasted a 
mouthful of food, when our driver shouted,— 

“Allaboard! I’m behind time, and can’t wait 
a minute longer!”’ 

A look of mingled consternation and disgust 
spread from face to face as we sprang from the 
table, but the judge remained cool as he touched 
the professor on the arm. 

“Will you see to the bread supply if I take 
care of the meat?” he asked. 

The professor caught at his purpose, and 
promptly assented. In another instant the 
judge had conveyed a large turkey and a couple 
of spring chickens, ready carved, from their 
platters to two napkins, while the professor 
emptied the contents of the bread plates into 
another, and, led by the judge, they marched 
triumphantly to the coach, 
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Their example was contagious. Each of the 
passengers hastily confiscated some article of ; 
food,—meats, vegetables, even, and pastry,— | 
until the dining-room was pretty thoroughly | 
stripped of everything that went to make =P | 
a good meal, and the interior of the coach 
bore the appearance, I imagine, of a foraging | 
raid, while the bewildered and amazed look on 
the face of the speechless landlord, as we drove 
off, would have proven a priceless study to any 
artist. The roars of laughter it caused us proved | 
a good condiment to our strangely improvised | 
meal. Of course all inequalities between pay- | 
ment and value were afterwards arranged. 





—_——_+o+ - 


STAND LIKE THE ANVIL. 

The following lines by Bisnor Doane, suggested by 
the immortal words of Ignatius’ message to Polyearp, are 
as remarkable for their force and terseness as for the no- 
bie spirit of endurance which breathes in every line: 

“Stand like the anvil,’ when the stroke 
Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast; 
Storms but more deeply root the oak, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 
“Stand like the anvil,” when the sparks 
“ly far and wide, a fiery shower; 
Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice raves its want of power. 
“Stand like the anvil,”” when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast; 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 
“Stand like the anvil;” noise and heat 
Are born of earth, and die with time; 
The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 


———-—_( 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SNOW 
STORM. 

The climate of New England has really un- 
dergone a change since the days of our great- 
grandfathers’ grandfathers. The winters of 
Maine are still much severer, of course, than 
the winters of Eastern Massachnsetts; but even 
Maine has no recent record of winters and snow- 
falls like those of a century anda halfago. A 
writer in the Ledger says: 


The old desk of my Uncle Samuel, in an out- 
lying district of Norway, Me., was a repository 
of quaint and valuable things in the way of old- 
time records. His wife had come of a family of 
seafarers, and away back, for generations, logs 
and diaries had been kept, and were stored in 
that desk; and many an interesting item have I 
found therein. The last time I overhauled the 
old archives, I fell upon a diary, kept upon 
blank leaves stitched into an ‘‘almanack’’ for 
A. D. 1717, and there I found a record of -proba- 
bly the most severe storm ever known in New 
England. 

If the exact date had ever been set down, it 
must have either been torn away or obliterated, 
but I think the old inan (Capt. Conquer-evil 
Hall) did not put it down. It was upon blank 
leaves stitched in between the months of Febru- 
ary and March of the year mentioned. 

On that occasion the snow fell without cessa- 
tion for six days, and it was estimated that the 
depth, upon a Jevel, was between eight and nine 
feet; but there had been a howling wind a part 
of the time, and the drifts were marvellous. I 
have seen a barn (standing thirty years ago) 
situated in a slight valley, with a forest close 
behind it, which was not only completely buried, 
but they dug several fect down from the top of 
the drift before touching the ridge-pole. The 
cattle in it were found alive and well. 

In asmall district, in a river valley, where a 
range of hills gave direction to the drifting snow, 
six dwellings were buried to a considerable 
depth, and people came over from the village to 
dig them out. One of them, containing a fam- 
ily of five persons, remained under the drift 
eight days, and as the chronicler makes no 
mention of any fatality, we are to suppose that 
the dwellers of these cots came ont alive and 
well. Those who were lost met their fate by 
trying to escape from their threatened dwellings, 
and their bodies were not found until the 
warmth of spring had melted the snow. The 
story, known to be true, almost equals the rela- 
tions of Baron Munchausen. 


Pe ee 
MISTOOK WHAT AILED HER. 

A Detroit paper tells an anecdote of an offi- 

cious man who wished for a little fun at the ex- 


pense of a loving couple who were rather too 
conspicuously enjoying themselves: 


In the ladies’ waiting-room at the Central 
Depot the other day were a newly-married couple 
from Grass Lake. They had been visiting in 
the city for two or three days, and were then 
ready to go home. They sat side by side, of 
cours¢,—his arm around her waist, and she Jean- 
ing on his shoulder. A long-waisted stranger 
from the East, having sore eyes and a big heart, 
walked in, saw them thus seated, and in about 
a minute he asked of the husband,— 

“Has that woman there got the toothache?” 

The husband looked up with surprise, but 
made no answer. After two or three minutes 
the long-waisted man again remarked,— 

“If that woman has got the toothache, I've got 
a bottle of peppermint in my satchel here.” 

The bride rolled her big eyes around, and the 
husband looked somewhat embarrassed. The 
man from down East unlocked his satchel, fum- 
bled among shirts and collars, and brought up 
four ounces of peppermint essence. He uncorked 
it, touched the contents of the bottle against his 
big red tongue, and handing it forward towards 
the hushand, feelingly said,— 

“Just have her put some on a rag and rnb her 
gooms with it. We've used it in our family 











her head from its er position, and, striking 
at the bottle, she snarled out,— 

“Tuthache, you fule! If you don’t know the 
difference ’tween true love and the tuthache, 
you'd better pick grass with the geese!”’ 

“Oh, excuse me!”’ And the man hurried 
away, with his satchel in one hand and the bot- 
tle in the other. 





CATCHING SLEEPING TURTLES. 
Major Lambert, an English officer, in a narra- 
tive of travel and adventure, relates how lhe 
caught several turtles while they were sleeping 
on the surface of the water. As the vessel in 
which he was sailing was leaving Cocas Island, 
near the coast of Peru, he noticed a number of 
turtles sleeping and floating. On the backs of 
several of them were perched birds, and when a 
boat approached the turtle, the bird, before fiy- 
ing off, would give three or four sharp pecks on 

the turtle’s back, to inform him of his danger. 


The sea was as smooth as a mill-pond, and thie 
major determined to try his hand at catching a 
turtle. Getting a boat, he started after a large 
turtle, quietly sleeping not a long distance from 
the ship. When within fifty yards, the major, 
taking the end of a long line with a running 
noose, jumped in the ocean and swam towards 
the turtle. His intention was to swim gently 
up, fasten the noose round one of the turtle’s 
fins, and allow the boat’s crew to haul him in. 

The major silently swam with the end of the 
line in his teeth, and the crew paying it out. 
When within a few strokes of the sleeper, he 
put his head out of water, looked at the ap- 
— swimmer, and was off before he could 
»e touched. 

The major, with the perseverance of the true 
sportsman, tried another, and was getting the 
noose, when up came the head and down went 
the turtle. Knowing that the turtle was a slow 
starter and never dived perpendicularly, the 
major threw away the log-line and gave chase. 
He seized the turtle by the hind flipper, and the 
turtle kicked. But the major held on, and, 
though his hands were cut by the sharp fins, 
managed to turn the turtle on his back, where 
he floated until the boat’s crew hauled them 
both in. 

“Nothing can be simpler,’’ says the major. 
‘“‘Any moderate swimmer, when he once learns 
the way, will have no difficulty in catching 
them. The great object is to get them on their 
backs, and this once accomplished, holding them 
until the boat’s crew come to the rescue is easy 
enough,” 

—————_ +> —-____—- 
THE STURDY PEDLER. 

A Scotch pedler, who had been reclaimed 
from intemperance, was once tempted to drink 
under circumstances which made his refusal 
heroic. 

In the course of his peregrinations he found 
himself at Balmoral, and thinking that if he 
could get the patronage of the Queen it would 
help him greatly, he resolved to make the at- 
tempt. Something in his manner commended 
him to the favor of some of the household, who 
put him under the notice of the Earl of Carlisle, 
then attending the court as a minister of state. 
The noble earl promised to recommend his case 
to the Queen. 

Donald was commanded to appear in the royal 
presence, and met with a most gracious recep- 
tion. Not only did the Queen purchase of his 
wares, but gave him permission to wear the 
royal arms as the Qneen’s pedler, and sent 
Donald away with a lighter heart and a heavier 
purse than he had when he entered the royal 
chamber. 

On leaving her Majesty, the Earl of Carlisle 
took Donald to his room, and there presented 
him with a glass of wine with which to drink 
the Queen’s health. 

Looking at it, he felt at first a kind of trem- 
bling; but then, lifting his heart in prayer for 
Divine aid, he said,— 

“Your lordship will excuse me; I cannot drink 
the Queen’s health in wine, but I will drink it 
in water.” 

The earl asked his reasons, 

“My lord,” said Donald, ‘I was a drunkard. 
I became an abstainer, and I trust by God's 
grace I have become a Christian; but I know 
that if I were to taste intoxicating drink, it 
would at once revive an appetite which is not 
dead but dying, and I should most likely go the 
whole length of the drunkard again. God has 
only promised to support me in the path of 
duty, and that path, in my case, is plainly to 


| abstain.” 


The lord at once commended Donald for his 
frankness and honesty, and in taking leave, as- 
sured him that it would afford her Majesty the 
highest satisfaction to know that she had 
amongst her loyal and elevated subjects one 
who, in the midst of such strong temptations, 
could maintain his principles with integrity and 
honor.— Temperance Magazine, England. 

oo. 
GOOD NEWS. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune an- 
nounces good news. He says: 

One of the healthiest and most hopeful indications of 
the times is the fact that the influx from the countrs to 
the city is largely stopped, and the tide turned the other 
way. The hard times have corrected many false notions, 


—among others that farming is not a respectable and de- 
sirable employment,—and farmers’ sons, instead of now 





as formerly pressing to the city for employment, are stick- 
ing by the old farm, or making farms for themselves on 
new lands, while some of the best elements in our cities 
are moving in the same direction. 


If the writer is a trustworthy herald, he an- 








for’ — 





The bride’s eyes threw out sparks as she lifted 


nounces a result so satisfactory as to make evel 
‘hard times” a blessing. 
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For the Companion. 
THE WISH OF THE “LADIES’ EAR- 
DROP.” 
In a big bay-window’s light, 
There grew a “Ladies’ Ear-Drop” bright. 


adi UN —— 
(CHILDRENS 








| 


| 
| 





To be a lady, she desired, 
That she might be still more admired. 





Her wish was granted, and ’twas strange 
To note the curious, magie change. 





In course of time, she grew to be 
A tiny lady, as you see, 


/and perhaps would empty two or three before 


| back to his companions as if nothing had hap- 


; and that before very long. 


| weasel that so cunningly emptied their boxes, 
| and one of them determined to watch for the 
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now, but of our cunning little white-faced pony, 
and how his love for Jura couse tempted him to 
steal the poor men's dinners; and this was the 
way the sly little rascal managed it. 

He was kept through the summer with our 
other saddle ponies in the pasture fields round 
the house; but on these mountains the fields are 
very large, and divided by low stone walls, and 
when the men used to go to work in the morn- 
ing, ‘‘White-face’’ would put his nose over the 
wall and see which field they went into, and 
where they put their bara couse bores. 

Then he would quietly go on grazing, or per- 
haps have a romp with the other ponies, just as 
if he had forgotten about it; but by-and-by he 
would stroll up to the gate, which swung both 
ways, push it open, aud be off for the lunch boxes 
just as quick as his legs could carry him, then 
nibble and bite until he worked the cover off, 


his love for bura couse was satisfied, then go 


pened. 

You see he watched his chance when the men 
would be in a distant part of the field, mending 
the walls, or spreading lime or manure; but like 
most thieves, however sly, he was found out, 


The men at first thought it must be a rat or 


thief from the other side of the wall; and there, 
from his ambush, he watched the proceedings of 
cunning ‘White -face,’’"—a much larger thief 
than he expected to capture. 

Poor fellow! he paid the penalty in having 
the gates so securely fastened that he never 
again could get at the bara couse boxes. 

Aunt DoLiy. 
—————__ ae 
For the Companion. 


O DEAR ME! 


My little boy sings a very poor song— 
“O dear me!” 
Nothing goes right and everything wrong! 
What will he do the whole day long? 
(“O dear me!’’) 


It pours and it pours, and will not stop; 
“O dear me!’’) 

He has lost his whip, and broken his top; 

He wishes it would not rain one drop! 
(“O dear me!’’) . 


Come, play at toll-gate with plums for toll; 
(“O dear me!’’) 
Or take up your drum and beat me a roll: 
Or go a-tishing, your cane for a pole. 
(“O dear me!’’) 


(“O dear me! 
Well, here are your tools, the hammer and all; 
Then play you’re a soldier, straight and tall! 
(“O dear me!’’) 


You will not have them, your toys or ball? 
ty 


Soldiers are horrid? Well, here are your blocks; 
es ear me!’’) 
Build mamma a house high up on the rocks; 
You only like ships that are on the stocks? 
(“O dear me!’’) 


Well, sing no more that dolefullest strain, 
“O dear me!” 

But give poor mamma a chance to complain ; 

I’ve a troublesome boy along with the rain: 
“O!—dear!—me !” 


I thought that mamma could make him smile; 
“See! see! see!” 
Well, come and sit on her knee awhile; 
“One—two—three!”’ 
There! now we’ll sing in a rollicking style: 
“O dear WE!” 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, 


+> 
+> 





For the Companion. 
THE BOY IN A TUB. 
Johnny ran in from a visit to a little play- 
mate, and very eagerly called to his mother,— 
“Mamma, where are my scissors? and I want 
a piece of white paper right off!’ 
Mamma handed him the little blunt-pointed 
scissors, and told him where to find some paper. 
“Tm going to s’prise you,’’ he said. “I’m 
going to cut out something funnier than you 








You ask me how this came about? 
I think I must have dreamed it out! 


—_————_— > 
For the Companion, 
BARA COUSE. 

If you ever visit: South Wales, you will hear 
these two words very often, for they signify 
what the people of Wales almost entirely live 
upon—bread and cheese. 

They have bara couse for breakfast, and bara 
couse they always carry in their oval wooden 
boxes, fastened across their shoulders with a 


leather strap (much like a soldier’s knapsack ) | 


when they go to their work. 
But it was uot of this I wanted to tell you 


ever saw.” 
He had to try and try again, but by-and-by 
he held up something that looked like this: 

















‘‘Now I must cut two holes,’ he said, which 
i he forthwith did, two little round ones, at a 
and «. 
“Now I want a pin,” he went on; ‘‘please give 
jmeapin, mamma. Charlie Brown showed me 
' how to make it; you'll see in a minute.” 


COMPANION. 


And he pinned 2 to b, bending the strip of pa- 
per out roundly in front. 

Then he wanted mamma to shut her eyes, 
and to make very sure he turned his back too, 
so that it might be a perfect surprise. In a min- 
ute all was ready. 

“Look, mamma, look!’ he shouted, laughing 
as only a little boy can. 

Mamma looked and laughed too, and was ver y 
much surprised. 

“It’s a little boy splashing his bare feet in a 
tub of water,”’ explained Johnny, delightedly, 
and moving about ina very lively manner the 
two fingers he had thrust through « and a. 
“Let me take the little boy a minute,” 
mamma, getting out a lead pencil. 

She gave the figure a few touches, and re- 
turned it to Johnny. When the feet began to 
splash again it looked something like this: 


said 





The height of the whole thing was a little over 
four inches from the bottom of the tub to the 
top of the head. O, how the small bare legs did 
splash about! 

“T wish there was some real water in the tub,” 
said Johnny, but that was too much to ask of a 
paper tub, But it did its duty, it amused him 
for a quarter of an hour. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles. &c. 
eR 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in bench, but not in seat; 

My second is in inches, but not in feet; 

My third is in grain, but not in flour; 

My fourth is in minute, but not in hour; 

My fifth is in gain, but not in loss; 

My sixth is in heave, but not in toss; 

My seventh is in plaster, but not in mortar. 

My whole is the name of a division of water, 
c E. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 





A bugbear to some little school-children, 


LIVER. 
3 


LETTER FROM A BOARDING-SCHOOL GIRL. 
CONTAINING THIRTY-TWO HIDDEN NAMES OF WOMEN. 


DEAR OLD SAM,—A young miss like myself, 
though I am a belle, gets — lonesome at school 
sometimes. Tellall the news when you answer this, 
ere nature gives way and I die of ennui. Neither 
botany, music nor algebra affords relief, and I be- 
lieve more is required of me than nature can per- 
form—audacious supposition for me to make. 

The leading teacher is the best here of any I ever 
knew, whether academic or advanced classic. 

Lam your cousin, you know, and can well afford 
to be confidential and mention the various notions 
of my mind; I believe line upon line has been sent 
you in trust and you have kept in your heart the se- 
crets deposited there. Say, my charming classmate, 
is striving for the prize, and will certainly win. If 
Fred is still dazzled by her beauty and grace he will 


vo 


This bids fair to be the lengthiest letter I have 
Written in my rambling way. Do you not think me 
A383 Versatile as a native of France, say? 

Tell aunt I shall come to see rin August, as 
near as Lean guess; let her possess her soul in pa- 
tience. Tam so tired IL think I shall stop my ram 
bling prose. I hope to live to see you all before 
long. Adieu, 7 ELGIE, 





4. 
ANAGRAMS, 
EXAMPLE: § 
A Torn apart. 
<ins.—A under S. Asunder. 
N 
G....To rule. 
Git....2 A kind of stone. 


R H....A group of islands, 
RE..../ A meal of vietuals. 
5. 
ILLUSTRATED CENTRAL ACROSTIC OR HOURGLASS 


PUZZLE, 





Write the names of the seven objects, beginning 
atthe top. They will form au hourglass like this: 


The central letters, taken downward, will give tho 
name of the surrounding objects. HERMAN 





Making butter, 


- Fe 
CHARADE. 
~ first in winter is desired, 
fy next is always under: 
A lady’s dress, without my whole, 
Would be esteemed a wonder, B. 


8. 
KEYS, 
What key is suggestive of festivity? 
What key unlocks the gates of temptation? 
What key is the most difficult to turn? 
What key is supposed to be “here, there and 
everywhere”? 
What key is only required by “fashionable peo- 


What key is useful in punishing crime? 





Conundrums. 


What is that which takes two to make, is eagerly 

sought after, and is yet nothing after all? A kiss. 
hen is an eee like a horse? When it’s-addled, 

Why is Gibraltar one of the most wonderful 
places in the world? Because it’s always on the 
rock, but never moves. 

What is wrong and yet nosin? When you put 
he right hand glove on the left hand. 

What ring is not round and can be eaten with a 
fork? A herring. 

If agentleman should ask a lady who was her fa- 
vorite English author, how might she reply by nam- 
ingagun? Howitzer (Howitt, sir). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
LICONOCLAST. 
28SCRAPER 

CRAPE 





be in attendance at commencement. [’dask him by 
letter to come, but I know a man daring in love will 





angel in earthly garb, 


ih} 
come anyhow, filled with the hope of meeting } all 


RAP 
A 


3 Candy, nuts and oranges, 
4. Bug-bear. 














The Sunscnirrion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
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Tus Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 
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COMETS AND NEBULA 

The opinions of the scientific world change rap- 
idly, though its leaders have much to say of the 
absolute certainty of science in contrast with the 
revolutions of opinion in philosophy and theology. | 
‘The ideas now entertained as to the constitution of 
comets and nebulae, are radically different from | 
those which were held a few years ago. Prof. 
Lockyer endorses the opinion of Sir William Thom- 
son, that they do not consist of attenuated nebulous 
matter, or star-mist, but rather of an infinite num- 
ber of small stones, or minute fragments of solid 
matter, The heat arising from the constant friction 
their rapid revolution, 
would readily inflame any gases that may surround 
them, and give them a luminous appearance. The 
fall of meteorites to the earth, composed of miner- 
als and metals, proves that there are minute solid 
bodies revolving in space, and so far gives support 
to the new theory. But the phenomena of the great 
showers in November and August, when 
thousands of meteors fill the air, without any solid 
matter falling to the earth, seem to prove as strongly 
that nebulous matter revolves in space, and takes 


between these stones in 


meteoric 


As the time 
showers is coincident with the 
certain comets near to the earth’s 
orbit, the two seem connected as cause and effect, 
and the inference is natural that comets’ trains, at 
least, are made up of nebulous and not of solid mat- 
ter. Who can decide when the masters of science 


cannot agree ? 


fire by contact with our atmosphere. 
of these meteoric 
revolution of 





> 
A PLUCKY ENGINEER. 

It is astonishing what control the will, when reso- 
lutely put forth, has over the body. We have read | 
of a judge who tried a complicated case while suffer- | 
ing from a raging toothache. No one discovered | 
that he was in the least troubled, but as soon as the]! 
court adjourned, he took to his bed in agony. The 
engineer of the following story must have been a 
kinsman of that judge: 





A circumstance that happened the other day 


while not exactly thrilling or romantic, served to 
show the mettle of one of the oldest engineers on 


the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, This engineer is 
named Curtis Elliot, and his home is in this city. 

During his many years of exposure, he has con- 
tracted a severe rheumatic affection, which rarely 
troubles him on the road, but when it does, the ef- 
fects are sudden and alarming. Last night he was 
niuiking the run on the through Western train from 
Martinsburg, W. Va., to Baltimore. 

When a little more than half-way over the dis- 
tance, he was attacked by rheumatism, and within 
half an hour his arms and legs were useless, Up to 
the very last moment of commanding his muscles, 
he kept his hand upon the lever, and when at last he 
was powerless, he directed the fireman in the neces- 
sary movements, 

His condition was such that he should have left 
the cab and sought relief at the first stopping-place, 
but he would not, He said he would stay at his post 
and bring the engine into Baltimore if he died in 
the effort. 

The many passengers in the train were of course 
tnaware that the man who controlled their safety 
was sitting inthe eab, unable to stir hand or foot. 
a. the train came into Camden Station, Mr. 

Elliot had to be lifted out by friends and carried to 
a hack, out of which he had again to be carried inte 
the house.—Zaltimore American. 





“ e oa 
THE FARMER INDEPENDENT. 
Those who long to enjoy the glorious privilege of 
being independent showld consider the following 
words of a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune: 


As a farmer, & man is his own master. I have 
never encouraged extr avagant expectations in re- 
gard to the protits of farming. But any man settling 
on lands wisely selected, and with means enotigh to 
make a fair start, may reasonably expect to find 
himself at the end of ten years the owner of a good 
farm, well improved and ‘stocked with comfortable 
buildings, and in receipt of an income stfficlent to 
meet all resonable wants, leaving no room for fear 
and anxiety in regard to future support, The open- 
ing of a new farm is no holiday business, but with 


| nccount of a sea fight: “Yesterday morning the pas- 


THE 


| people of small means involves plain living and hard | 
work for a few years. 
drudgery it was even a few years ago. The labor- 
saving implements of the present ‘day, the riding 

loughs and cultivators, the mowing-machine and 
1orse-rake, the self-binding reaper, and other equal- 
ly important improvements in implements of hus- 
bandry, have taken the place of simple masculine 
force, and made it possible for every one to be the 
“gentleman farmer.” 


—-~- 


gists 
FREED BY HIS CHILD. 

Between children and parents the debt is usu- | 
ally heavier on the children’s side. But many a | 
bad father has owed to his child what only a life- 
time of reform can repay. The Albany Journal 
tells this affecting story of a little girl’s intercession 
for her father, who had deserted his wife and fam- 
ily, and committed crime: 


The wife caused his arrest, and Justice Nott sent 
him to jail forayear. The other day Justice Nott 
received a touching letter from the much-wronged 
wife, enclosing the picture of her daughter, a lovely 
girl ‘of ten or twelve years. In the letter the wife 
asks for her husband’s release for the sake of her 
child. She says that although she has procured a 
bill from him, he has promised to take care of the 
children. The little girl is ill, and can neither eat, 
drink nor sleep, but constantly pleads with her 
mother for the release of “‘papa.”” The mother con- 
cludes as follows: 

“He has promised to do for them (the children), 
and try and make them comfortable. I shall die if 
I have to listen to my little girl’s pleadings much 
longer. She will cry for hours, ‘O father! dear fa- 
ther! O mamma, do send for papa!’ 1 never in- 
tended she should know where he was, but she got 
hold of it, and it is heartrending to hear her go on 
for me to free her father. Now, if my heartfelt 
wish, with hers, will influence you to grant it, you 
will have our deepest gratitude.” The mother’s 
prayer has been granted by Justice Nott, who has 
taken bail and discharged Taft. The mother works 
> a factory in Springfield to support her four chil- 

ren. 





FIGHT OF A SEA-LION. 
The San Francisco Call, of the 18th inst., has this 


sengers of the ten o’clock boat from Oakland wit- 
nessed a tough fight between a sturgeon and a sea- 
lion. 

“The former had swam away from the nutritive 
mud of the San Joaquin in quest of something to 
suck in the bay, and its flippered enemy had entered 
the bay on a prowl. One wanted to eat, and the 
other to escape. The seal saw its chances for a 
magnificent meal on what is too often sold as sea 
bass in chowder, and the sturgeon was painfully 
conscious that nature ought to have endowed it 
with shark’s teeth and the eapacity to crush like the 
squid, Fish and mammal came to the surface, the 
former to breathe, and the latter because he couldn't 
stay down. The seal bit viciously at the gill open- 
ings of its adversary, and showed superior jinesse in 
planning the campaign, while the sturgeon lashed 
the water powerfully with its unequally-lobed tail, 
and occasionally administered a - en Re blow to 
the seal. Blood flowed profusely, and the water 
was dyed for yards around; but eventually the stur- 
geon yielded up the ghost, being seized unluckily 
by the tail, and paralyzed in movement by having 
its only propeller nearly bitten off. Thus wounded 
and circumvented, it desisted from the battle, and 
the seal administered the coup de grace, and towed 
his dinner beneath the waves, The spectacle was 
an exciting one.” 





a 
\ HORSE'S ANTICS, 

An Ohio country paper, the Meriden Republican, 
tells a funny story of a cute horse that did not be- 
lieve in standing still in the cold and catching the 
rheumatism. 






One cold morning last week Dr. Wilson drove up 

to a house on Crown Street, and left his horse with- 
out hitching it. The horse waited a few moments, 
and his master not returning, he began to dance a 
double-shuffle, presumably to get his feet warm. 
Finding this rather. monotonous, he started up 
towards Oliver Stre et, keeping up a kind of Ken- 
tucky break-down. When he had gone several rods, 
he cramped the buggy, backed and turned round, as 
neatly as though guided by a skilful driver, and 
; Pranced back to the hitching-post. 

Here he waited about five minutes, and then 
started towards Main Street, going through several 
kinds of paces. Near the corner he stopped and 
turned round as skilfully as before, and frightened 
a boy, who had tried to stop him, almost out of his 
wits, by pursuing said boy with open mouth and 
bent-back ears, as though his usual Habit was to eat 
every small bey that he came across. He then con- 
tinued his anties until he had reached the honse 
where he had been left, and when Dr Wilson came 
out he was standing at the hitching-postas demurely 
as though he had never thought of leav ing it. 


eT aes 
TERRIBLE FATE OF A CARELESS BOY. 

Mischief and boyish fooling are bad enough away 
from railroad trains. Sport on the track where cars 
are moving is deadly temerity, whether the inten- 
tion is bad or good, Another warning for rash boys 
comes from Pottsville, Pa.: 


Patrick McGovern, aged twelve years, while 
watching an engine drawing a loaded train of coal- 
ears on the Reading Railroad, below Pottsville, 

| commenced throwing stones at the cars, and became 

so absorbed in his play that he did not notice an en- 
| gine coming up the track until it had struck him. 

| He was dragged a considerable distance before he 

| was discovered. A most horrible sight was then 
presented on one side of the track. The boy’s body 
was cut into fine pieces. 


— ~ —— 


A HINT. 


He had staid till the clock hands hung together at 
eleven, and that valuable recorder of time was men- 
acing a strike. She had yawned till her mouth felt 

| large enough fora horse-collar, and yet the young 
| man evinced no symptoms of speedy departure. 
g | “T’ve been working on a motto to-day,” she finally 
said,as she held her eyes ,open with her fingers. 
“Dow’ t you want to see it?’ 

He said he did. She brought out the article, and 
passed it to him for inspection. He held it up to 
the light, and read the cheerful Sentence;— 

“There's no place like home.’ 

The young man guessed he’d be going —Rockland 
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“MULTUM IN PARVO” is the rule of wise liters) 


Farming, however, is not the | ary caterers to-day. For this reason “Andrews’ Bazar,” 


a monthly journal of fashion, literature, art and society 
matters, is taking the lead. Ladies who wish to maké 
their own garments, in a fashionable and elegant man- | 
ner, can dispense with dressmakers and big bills. Send 10 
cents for specimen copy to W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Com. | 


Imperial ion Food. —This valuable article for 
making hens lay is endorsed by the Poultry World,exe el- | 
lent authority,as being “by odds the best thing of its 
kind ever gotten up on either side of the ocean.” Henry 
Stewart, one of the editors of that reliable paper, the 
American Agriculturist, says, “My sentiments are, no 
poultry yard is complete without it.” See advertisement 
in another column. ; 


A Beautiful Guinan ieuntahds that have 
accumulated on the face are removed by using Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth,” and the complexion rendered clear, 
fresh and beautiful. Com. 


For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Pulmonary 
Complaints, and Coughs, and Colds, “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” manifest remarkable curative properties. 


AN ALPINE. AVALANCHE. 
In the summer of 1864, a party of tourists, while visit- | 
ing the Alps, climbed, with great difficulty, to an elevated 
and snow-covered plateau,in order to obtain a better | 
view of Swiss scenery, and contrast the beauty and | 
richness of midsummer below with the bleakness and 
sterility of midwinter around and above them. In play 
they rolled the moist snow into large balls; they crowded 
it over the edge of the plateau. In falling it struck softer 
snow, which immediately gave way, and soon an ava- 
lanche was tearing down the mountain side, burying and 
destroying everything in its course. As the handful of 
snow became the irresistible avalanche, s0 the hacking 
cough with sore throat and Catarrh, if neglected, speedily 
develops into that dread destroyer, Consumption. In the 
early stages, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will effeet a 
cure, though if the blood be affected or impoverished, it | 
must be purified and enriched by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery, and the liver and bowels kept active by 
his Pleasant Purgative Pellets. Many who despaired of 
life, and had been given up to die by physicians and 
friends, Owe their restoration to the above remedies, 
Evy, Lixn Co., Lowa, May 8, 1877. 

Dr. Prerce, BuFFALO, N. Y.—Dear Sir,—I was pros- 

trated some three years since with pleuro-pneumonia, 


grew worse until physicians gave me up to die with con- | 
sumption. I tried several remedies, that are advertised to | 
cure consumption, but without obtaining any relief or ben- 
efit. Seeing your Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant | 
Purgative Pellets advertised, I concluded totry them,andI 
found them to be all that you claim for them. 
ration has remained complete for over two years. In- 
closed find $1 50 for a copy of your Common Sense Medi- 
eal Adviser. Ever gratefully yours, 


MARK 
BiG PAY & 








Sold at all stationers. 


Pencils. 
To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Send 
for catalogue. R. Morris, Chie ago, Ill. 
great remedy for Colds, Coughs, 
all affec tions of the Lungs and Throat. 


Receipt for making the best bread 


@ and stamp. 

KENDALL, Waverley House, Charlestown, Mass. 

V ANTED. 

act as General Agents for the sule of Mets F 

Top. A new, wonderful and a Toy. 
and circulars, Roar, 25cents. Addre 

. F. WEEKS, Box 507, Rochester, N. ¥. 


$ (005225 few good EARLY 
ROPeDpLING. Ca. Loxe « Contract 

Me eke D Feller Block, Deashora Street, Chicago, Ie 

EMBOSSED PICTURE 20 sheets, consisting of 


Bugs, Birds, Reptiles, Boquets, Ferns, Figures, Japanese, 
&e., &c. Sent, post-paid, to any address on_receipt of = 
J. “ ATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


$1 20 peddling. ee preg pa aid. 


0 Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
8. A. GRANT & CO., 3 No. 2,4,6&8 








tosell our Staple Goodstodealers. No 
Address 
i, O. 


which left me with a troublesome cough, that gradually | 


My resto- 


Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible | 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL -the world’s 
Consumption, and 


in the world sent, post-paid, for 0c | «** HOUR, AND witTHov 
Address Mrs. M. A. |} 


A few good men, with small capital, to | 
lying | 
Sample 


For Decorating. | 


Just the thing for the Baby! 


The Combined WALKING, ROCKING, RE-« 
CLINING and Crib BABY CHAIR. 











One of the most useful articles of Furniture ever in- 

vented. A splendid Holiday present. Special terms now 

| offered to purchasers. For Illustrated Circular and Price 
| List, : address ERIE € CHAIR CO., Erie, Pa. 


 CORNETTO! 


THE GREAT ITALIAN MUSICAL WONDER, 


it atented Aug., 1877, IMITATES the CORNET, CLARIO- 
NET, BUGLE and TROMBONE; anybody can perform 
with it, in any key; lots of fun with piano or organ accom- 

| paniment; any number of performers taking different 
parts can imitate a FULL BRASS BAND; it is not a trick 
or « fraud, but just as represented, and can be carried in 

| the pocket; you would not take a dollar for it after you 
have tried it; ; agents can make a small fortune out of this 
article; handsomely put up and sent, post-paid, with tull 
instructions, for 25 cents each; special terms to agents. 

Address E, NASO % sole manufacturers, 
Lu Street, New York. 



















| INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 






FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW “MAVEN, CT. 


TO PENMEN 


AND ALL WHO WISH 


GOOD INK, 


I will send a Recipe for making the very Best Ink that is 
manufactured, of either of the following colors or kinds: 
| Blue, Brown, Purple, Scarlet, Yellow, Red, White, Green, 
| Gold, Silver, India Ink, Ink Powder, Red Indelible, &e. 
Price of each, 10 cents; Black Ink, 25 cents; 17 different 
kinds, including Black "Ink, $l. It is almost impossible 
to get good Ink. This is shown by the hundreds of letters 
| from penmen in the cities for our receipts. Any young 
| _— or boy, by starting a small Ink manufactory in his 
| place, could make a Jortune in afew years. It is a neat, 
| hic e business, much better than fooling away one’s time 
at something that don’t pay. It requires only a dollar or 
two to start with. Every —— wants good ink and is will- 
ing to pay for it. J. 8S. G: SLL, Ink Manufacturer, 
Richmond Centre. Ashtabula’ Co., Ohio. 
R THE HOLIDAYS. 

Morning Glory, hasint and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25e. FE French Marble, 25 cts. 





















50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowflake, 25 cts. 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts. 

50 Granite, 20 cts. Elegant card cases, 10c, 15¢. 
PERRY MASON CO., Boston, Mass. 








Vin return for a small service which every Boy can chespaa us in 
UT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIENCE OR EX- 
PENSE, We Will give 8 complete PRINTING PRESS and OUTFIT 
| of TYPE, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for every 
boy to obtain a prize which will benefit him mentally, morally 
and financially. Send stamp for full particulars with Yinustrated 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c. No 
POSTAL CARDS NOTICED, Boys, investigate ‘this and you will_not 
regret it. Address, ACME “MANUFACTURING CO., 130 Ful- 
ton Street, New York, (Established, 1860.) 





wy Address J.Wo J. 


| ayear. Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
| iness strictly legitimate.Particularsfree 
ORTH & & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


IDEAL, 
HAIR ‘ebaapu: Me 
d b ity. 
CURLER. sherri reghiting form the effects of W 
Lead Curlers, is overcome by 1 Pair the Ideal Tlair Curlers. 


Handsomely Nickle-Plated. 1 Pair 15 cents. 2Pairs 25 cents. 
MANP’G CO., ee —_— 






35> SUDBURY STREET, 





The Blood owes its red color to minute globules 
which float in that fluid, and contain, in a healthy per- 


blood. 


system. 


COMP 

rab Aumpefirsat. of Fioup REQOD 
o 

: Bad W. bo = 


son, a large amount of Iron, which gives vitality to the 
The Peruvian Syrup supplies the blood with this 
vital element,and gives strength and vigor to the whole 


PLETE 





CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


s the best, and received the chief prizeat the Centennial, 
_ Cyr Ask for it and see that; you get it. 


S15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar - front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
C. O. D., with privilege to sg before paying bill. 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, PR So nn oO. 

















ORGANS & 


New ‘spaper all ‘about at] -Org: an war, free. 
DANIEL F, Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


ANO Retail price $7.0, cay #3 : 650, ee » Or- 
bert U6stops, $120 : 3 5 
4 5 days’ tes 





Do aw — Printing. — cae 
(f= Prin Press 


Self-mnker $5.) Prints tin labels, env. etc. at quarter 
rinter’s prices. For business or pleasure, men or boys 
Catalogue of all size Presses, Type, Etc., mailed for two 3c. stamps. 
Address Manufacturers, KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn 














some neat, 


necessity 
the greatest ease, being a 
aprons, ar handecatll fs. The 


shows the method of use, and will at o 
the children, as well as for grown-up pe 
much as the little folks. 
air, sent by mail, 














Courier, 





ured only by the 


A Practical Necessity 
IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
and at overy dining table. 


Patent Napkin Holder 


Has supplied a want which has lon 


napkin in a proper manner, in order that the cloth- 
ing may be Abctentht rotected. 
for any one to spoil 

ut on the contrar 
Napkin Holders will 
year in the cost of cleaning, besides always always 
—_- @ neat appearance. 


ways a to be attached to anything, napkins, bibs, 
re shown full size, In the accompanying cuts, 
and are connected with a neat, ditk cord ; they are made of genuine nickel silver, 
finely plated, with pure silver, The cut of the boy holding one in his hand, also 


Price pe r ozen — 
post paid, for 25 cts. a t terms to live Agents. ¢ 
REW ENGLAND PLATE CO. New Haven, Conn. 





The introduction of the 


been felt, of 
convenient arrangement for holding a 

No aeccantty now 
heir clothing, by dropping of 
the tritling cost of these 
@ saved twenty times 4a 


They are a real 
or old and young, and can be used with 


nee strike se ery one as just the thing for 
-ople, who in . need them quite as 
by mail post paid. Sample 
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